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K‘UEI-K‘UEI OR NAO-NAO? 


Francis WoopMAN CLEAVES 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


One of the interesting government officials of the Yiian dynasty 
was a man of Turkish ancestry whose calligraphy won the ad- 
miration of his contemporaries. In his biography in Yiian shih 
% % 143.3a10-7b6" we read (6b8-9): RE £47 ¥ SAS 
BeBAZZSwBR MAS YZRMEE. “— —? was 
skilled in chén-, hsing- and ts‘ao-shu.? The connoisseurs say that he 
acquired the style * of the Chin calligraphers.’ As for [even] single 
[sheets of his] letters and slips of paper [bearing his calligraphy] 
people vie with one another in treasuring them not less than gold 
and jade.” 

A more detailed appreciation of his calligraphy is found in the 
Shu-shih hui-yao = & & &°* of his contemporary T‘ao Tsung-i 
fl 4 4% (ca. 1320-ca. 1399) ,” who wrote (7.17b9-18al) : %) % #4 ¥ 
LEGR KATZ HALE ES EG Rw ayz 
Scape MA Mr FL UA VMMTHEA KH. “He 
devoted himself to calligraphy. In chéng-shu® he imitated YU 


? For this and other citations from Yiian shih I have used the edition cut in the Hung- 
wu period of the Ming dynasty (| :# B % A) and reproduced photographically 
in the Pai-na-pén Erh-shih-ssi shih @ 44 = TOR, 

? Momentarily I refrain from transcribing the name of the calligrapher. 

* For these three kinds of writing, block, semi-cursive and cursive respectively, see 
Yane Yu-hsun, La calligraphie chinoise depuis les Han (Paris, 1933), pp. 19-21. 

*The term pi-i 3 % is literally ‘ brush-spirit.’ 

° For the style of the Chin calligraphers see YANG Yu-hsun, op. cit., pp. 56-70. 

°TI have used the Hung-wu edition reproduced photographically in the summer of 
1929 (@ & | -& 41s#H A). The work is in 10 chiian the last of which is a 
supplement (pu-i a] iA). In this edition the name of the calligrapher is printed 
dipe w 

7H. A. Gms, A Chinese Biographical Dictionary, no. 1899, gives no dates for this 
man. He places him in the “14th cent. A.D.” I have followed the provisional dates 
proposed by Petiior in TP XXIII (1924), 164-165. 

®* The words k‘o-i han-mo %&] % 9h & are literally ‘ He fixed his mind on brush and 
ink’ The term k‘o-i %)] & is found in Chuang-tzit. See Lecce, The Texts of Taoism 
(The Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XX XIX), 146, 363. 

* This is another name for chén-shu. See above, note 38. 
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Yung-hsing.’”° In hsing- and ts‘ao-[shu] he imitated Cuune T“ai- 
fu ** and Wane Yu-chiin.” His strokes are vigorous and alluring. 
His flexures ** are round and strong. His name was esteemed in 
his day. The critics say that as for those in our dynasty who were 
illustrious in their generation * through their calligraphy, after 
Cuao Wei-kung * one then comes to his Excellency.” 

Leaving for the future a study of his life and works, I shall con- 
fine myself here to the more modest but no less important problem 
of determining the correct reading of the name of this calligrapher. 
Both in China and in the West there appears to be a tradition for 
reading his name K‘uei-k‘uei. Occasionally one encounters the 
reading Nao-nao. In this article I propose to show which of these 
readings is correct and how the confusion originated. 

The first mention of our subject in western Sinological literature 
seems to have been made in 1876 by E. BreTSCHNEIDER on page 
148 of his article, “ Notices of the Medizeval Geography and His- 
tory of Central and Western Asia,” in the Journal of the North 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, X (1876) , 


4°'This is the famous Yt Shih-nan fe at &% (558-638) of the T‘ang dynasty. He 
had the title Baron of Yung-hsing. See Yana Yu-hsun, op. cit., pp. 127-128, no. 1 and 
GILEs, op. cit., no. 2529. 

“This is Counc Yu 5G $4 (d. 230) of the Wei kingdom of the San-kuo period. 
He was imperial grand tutor, hence the title t‘ai-fu 4¢ See Yane Yu-hsun, op. 
cit., p. 124, no. 15 and Gites, op. cit., no. 521. See also Petuior, “A propos du 
‘Chinese Biographical Dictionary’ de M. H. Giles,’ AM IV (1927), 380, no. 521 and 
TP XXIV (1925-1926), 183, note 3. 

12 This is the great Wana Hsi-chih R Z. (821-279) of the Chin dynasty. He 
was made a general and given the title yu-chiin Fe g. See Yano Yu-hsun, op. cit., 
p. 126, no. 11 and Gizgs, op. cit., no. 2174. See also Pettiot, TP XXIV (1925-1926), 
183. 

18 Tn this term (chuan-ché 38 4%) the character +8 is probably used for aff ; th 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with Chinese Translation (Shanghai, China: The Com- 
mercial Press, 1924), p. 578, column 8, the word “ flexure” in the sense of a “turn” 
is translated #8 af. 

14 Cf. Lecce, The Chinese Classics (2nd. ed.), II, 232. 

15 This is the famous CHao Méng-fu Zh, Z th (1254-1322). See Gites, op. cit., 
no. 173. See also Binyon, TP VI (1905), 56-60; Petrucci, TP XIII (1912), 337 and 
Revue de l’art ancien et moderne, XXXIV (1913), 171-185; Watery, An Index of 
Chinese Artists (1922), p. 8; Pexxror, TP XXI (1922), 337. 
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75-307. There (p. 148) the calligrapher is called Hi # Kui-k‘ui. 
When BretscHNEIDER republished this article with some alteration 
in 1910 in his Medieval Researches, the name appeared (I, 302) 
without characters as K ui-k‘ui [sic]. The name is not found, 
however, in the “ Alphabetical Index of Proper Names and Sub- 
jects ” at the end of the second volume of this work. 

This man seems to have been mentioned next in western Sino- 
logical literature in 1898 by Herbert A. GILEs in entry no. 943 on 
pages 360-361 of A Chinese Biographical Dictionary. There he 
is called K‘ang-li K‘uei-k‘uei % ¥ te. His dates are 1295- 
1345. Neither Erwin Von Zacu in his article, “ Einige Verbesser- 
ungen zu Giles’ Chinese Biographical Dictionary,” in Asia Major, 
III (1926) , 545-568 nor Paul Petxior in his article, “ A propos du 
‘Chinese Biographical Dictionary’ de M. H. Giles,’ in Asia 
Major, IV (1927) , 377-389 suggests any correction for this entry 
which, in any case, is inadequate. 

In 1927 Cu‘in Yiian (# 3@ published the second part of his 
“ YViian Hsi-yii-jén hua-hua k‘ao” 2 & *&% A # 4u % [* A Study of 
the Sinicization of People of the Western Region during the Yiian 
(Dynasty) ”] in the Yen-ching hsiieh-pao, 2 (1927) , 171-232."° In 
it there is an entry on our calligrapher whose name is printed 
of we on pages 173, 174 and 223. An English abstract of this part 
of Cu‘in Yiian’s important article was published in the Yenching 
Journal of Chinese Studies, Supplement No. 1 (1932), 18-19 by 
John HEFTER under the title, “ The Sinicization of the ‘ Western 
People’ during the Yiian Dynasty.” On page 18 Herter writes: 
“Many famous calligraphers of the time including K‘uei K‘uei 
wt» migrated from south Russia over 600 years ago.” 

Later in 1934 Cu‘in Yiian reprinted the two parts of his work 


*°In 1923 Cu‘én Yiian published the first part of his “ Yiian Hsi-yii-jén hua-hua 
k‘ao” in Kuo-hsiieh chi-k‘an, 1 (1928), 575-653. Kuwapara Jitsuzd & Ka % a 
published an analytic review entitled “Chin En shi no ‘Gen Saiiki-jin kaka ko’ wo 
yomu” ¢% +3 KO Tk, & MA é:3 AK FIR 3g 2 [“ Reading the ‘ Yiian Hsi- 
yii-jén hua-hua k‘ao’ of Cu‘in Yiian ”’] in Shirin, 9 (1924), 118-121. A Chinese trans- 
lation of this review done by Cu‘EN Pin-ho Kd wy Fv and entitled “Tu Ch‘én Yiian 
shih-chih Yiian Hsi-yii-jén hua-hua k‘ao ” 33 ‘a tk ZHY® 5X SS x AG & 
[““ Reading the Yiian Hsi-yii-jén hua-hua k‘ao of Ch‘én Yiian ”] was published in the 
Pei-ching ta-hsiieh yen-chiu-so kuo-hsiieh~mén chou-k‘an 3€ A K 8 ag rf al 
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as a unit in two pén under the same title, Yiian Hsi-yti-jén hua- 
hua k‘'ao % & *%& A # % & [A Study of the Sinicization of People 
of the Western Region during the Yiian (Dynasty) }." On folia 
5.78a5, 5.79a3, 7, 9 and 8.128b2 the name of this calligrapher is 
again printed wie mi . 

In the meantime in 1927 Cx‘iN Yiian published an article 
entitled “Shih-ssii shih-chi Nan-O-jén-chih Han-wén-hsiieh ” 
+9 Bhe dig A & SEX Yl“ Sinology of the Southern Russians 
in the Fourteenth Century ”]** in Chung-kuo wén-hstieh yen-chiu 
4 Qi «# %, [Studies in Chinese Literature], 2, 1-9. There the 
name is printed »#+. A rough translation of this article was 
published in The China Journal, XI (1929) . 2, 81-84 by Dr. John 
C. Fercuson under Editorial Comments in the form of a note 
called “ Early Sinologists.” On page 83, item no. 4 is entitled 
“ K‘uer K‘ver ade .” 

To my knowledge the only instance in western Sinological litera- 
ture in which we have the reading Nao-nao is in the excellent book 
by A. C. Mout entitled Christians in China before the Year 1550 
and published in 1930. On page 233.19 Mout cites a text from 
Yiian shih 40.8a4-5 which he translates: “[Chih-yiian 6th year], 
7th month . . mou-yin (25 August, 1340); Tien-ha, President 
of the Han lin yiian, and Nao-nao, President of the K‘uei chang 
ko, were ordered to revise the Ta yiian t‘ung chih.” 

The name appears again on page 257, note 15, in a text on the 
tten-ma RK & ‘ celestial horse’ which Mov te translates from the 
Kuei-chai wén-chi # ®x % * of Ov-yane Hsiian & % % * 


w P4 a +) (Bulletin de UInstitut de Sinologie de l'Université Nationale de Pékin) 
1 (1925), 6, 9-14. In his note, “Reactions of Oriental Scholarship,” in The China 
Journal of Science and Arts, 5 (1926), 73-75 Dr. John C. Frercuson translated into 
English parts of this Chinese translation of the Japanese review. 

17 See Pettiot, TP XXIV (1925-1926), 128. 

*8T do not understand why Cu‘én Yiian calls these Turkish people Nan-O-jén 
7 4& A. ‘Southern Russians.’ 


7°Tn this text the name is printed vite aie . 


°°T have used the edition cut in the Ch‘éng-hua period of the Ming dynasty 
(aff HAL 4) A) and reproduced photographically in the Collections Division of 


the Ssti-pu ts‘ung-k‘an. The work is in 16 chiian the last of which is an appendix 
(fu-lu ft 5% D 


"See Gites, op. cit., no. 1593. The dates 1273-1357 are not correct. See Arthur 
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1. 5a6-7: “ Nao-nao, President of the Han-lin, published a decree 
ordering [me, Chieh] Hsi-ssii [YS c. 181 fol. 6,7], to compose an 
ode for it.” * 

In the “Supplement to Christians in China before the Year 
1550 (A List of the Chinese Words which are Found in the 
Book) ” published in Shanghai by the Commercial Press in 1931, 
we find the name Nao-nao on page 8, column 2, together with the 
characters “>it , 

It is obvious from even a cursory inspection of these sources *° 
that there is considerable variation in the orthography of this 
name. We have seen such orthographic forms as: vole fe vile xe wage 
wie le wie From these it is possible to disengage two forms which 


are basic: oft and wt / sft . These are precisely the forms we find 
in the K‘ang-hsi tzi-tien.** There in the case of »# we read (p. 
350): “(ZB H)4an 7 ta IZ. “Nao (Yii-p‘ien*®): [It is] the nu- 
tao *° [fan-] ch‘teh. [It is] the same as Nao.” Again in the case of 
vile we read (p. 351): wife (29) 8 ge tp = HAZ. “Kuei (Chi- 
ytin *"): [It is] the ch‘ti-kuei ** [fan-] ch‘ieh. The pronunciation is 
k‘uei. [It is] a personal name.” *° 


Watery, MCB I (1931-1932), 374, note 3, who remarks: “ Born 1274 or 5; died early 
in 1858.” See also Petitiotr, TP XXVI (1929), 134. 

*2Tn this text the name is printed dite use . In the fu-lu (appendix) we have the 
funerary inscription of Ouv-yane Hsiian (16.1al-6al). From this we learn that our 
calligrapher did the calligraphy of this inscription. In 16.1a9 his name is printed 
Wife of , but in 16. 1b4 it is printed vig uge 

*°T have made no attempt to include here all the sources in which the name of 
this calligrapher is found. An exhaustive list would include the P*ei-wén-chai shu- 
hua-p'u Af. X # # |S ZH (87. 4b10-5a10), Chiin-ku-lu YEE 4% (19.8404) and 
other books. 

°4My references are to the sixth issue (1937) of the new electrotype edition 
(34 ke £6 ik Ef ) done by the Commercial Press in Shanghai. 

2° For this work see A. Wytir, Notes on Chinese Literature, p. 8; and see especially 
P. Petuiot, BEFEO, II (1902), 323-326. 


°° That is n[u-tlao > nao. 
*7 For this work see A. WYLIE, op. cit., p. 8, and especially Tina and Biccerstarr, 


An Annotated Bibliography of Selected Chinese Reference Works (Peiping, 1936), 


p. 177. 
°S That is, ch‘[ii< *g”o (Karucren, Analytic Dictionary of Chinese and Sino- 
Japanese, no. 483) - k]uei > k‘uei. 
°° The validity of this statement may be tested by arguments presented later in this 


article. 
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Before considering further details of the problem, I should like 
to cite just a few more instances in which we find readings for the 
name. In the “ P‘in-yin chien-tzii” 44% 424% [“ Transliteration 
Index ”] of the Nien-ssii-shih chuan-mu yin-té * © % 1% € 4] 44 
[Index to the Biographies in the Twenty-four Histories] * com- 
piled by Liane Ch‘i-hsiung 3? %% 2% we find the character *# 
(page 6, column 3), romanized K‘uei, with a reference to page 
354. There in column 1, the name is printed i oie . 

aa noe Liao Chin Yiian chuan-chi san-shih chung tsung-ho yin- 

% E K1 Ze = + 48 42 & 3) 4 (Combined Indices to Thirty 
Collections of Liao, Chin and Yiian Biographies) ** published in 
1940 we find the name of this calligrapher under both nao and 
k‘uei vife ** depending upon the sources cited. 

Not only Chinese and Western scholars, but also Japanese 
scholars have read the name K‘uei-k‘uei. Fusrwara Kakurai 
ik J 42%. for example, on page 163 of his Wa-Kan shodoshi 
qo 3% £3 x (History of Japanese and Chinese Calligraphy) (3rd 
ed.; 15 May 1929), gives the calligrapher’s name with furi-gana 
as # 2 ; Kori Kiki (i.e., K‘ang-li K‘uei-k‘uei). Again, in 


volume 19 of the Shod6 zenshi $ i > % (Complete Collection 
of Calligraphy) (Heibon-sha + X # , Tékyé, 18 January 1931), 
there are five specimens of this eitonaties’s handwriting. (See 
betsuzuri no san %) %| © = [hors texte 3]; pp. 183-187, 188-189, 
190-191, 192-193.) In the notes to these specimens at the end of 
the volume, the calligrapher’s name is given once as Jz ¥ *% x 


> 2 Ss 
(p.6),onceas & ZR * (p. 38), and twice as #% LF Re & (p. 38). 
>} 9 2 2 9 > 


8° Published by the Chung-hua shu-chii y x ; Fy (Chung-hua Bookstore] in 


December 1936. 
81 Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series, No. 35. 


*°%In the “Ptin-yin chein-tzi” 4# % He q [“ Transliteration Index ’’], p. xv, 
column 5, we find k‘uei wie with a reference to 5/28944. On page 143, column 2, 


however, the number is incorrectly printed 20943. On page xvi, column 4, we find nao 
with a reference to 5/28743. On page 143, column 2, this number is correctly 


printed 28743. 
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Thus we see that Kori Kiki (i.e., K‘ang-li K‘uei-k‘uei) is also 
the reading followed by the editors of this work. 

The problem with which we are concerned is essentially one of 
orthographic confusion. My suspicions of this were first confirmed 
by Dr. William Hune of Yenching University to whom I had 
written about the problem. In a letter of 28 May 1940 he states 
that the Shuo-wén distinguishes + nao from + k‘uei, the latter 
having horns, the former not, and adds, “ Though there is a good 
deal of evidence of epigraphical and typographical confusion, at 
least from the middle of the 10th century, this should have been 
the standard orthographic distinction.” 

The characters § and i / vif are not found in H. A. GILEs, 


A Chinese-English Dictionary (Second Edition, Revised & En- 
larged, 1912) . However, in F.S. Couvrevr, Dictionnaire classique 
de la langue chinoise suivant l’ordre alphabétique de la prononcia- 
tion (Troisiéme édition, Ho Kien Fou, 1911) , p. 589, column 3, we 
find the character 4g nao with the variants of wis and a . 


Thus, according to Couvreur, both #€ and o/s are read nao. 
He does not recognize a reading k‘wei for the latter. In his Dic- 
tionnaire classique de la langue chinoise (Sien-hsien, Imprimerie 
de la Mission Catholique, 1930) under radical 46 (w) we find 
4% (p. 253, column 2), #& (p. 257, column 3), and wf / oie 
(p. 258, column 2) all pronounced nao, but the character ashe / 
vite does not appear. 

An investigation of the two characters, use and vik / oe , reveals 
that the first is authenticated textually and the second is not. In 
the second part of the eighth chiian of the monograph on geogra- 
phy in Han shu 3&3 (28. 29b7-8) * there is a citation from the 
Chi shih 42% (Odes of Ch‘i) followed by the double-column com- 
mentary of the T‘ang commentator, YEN Shih-ku 744% . The 
text reads: 240 4 23 PSK FRA |. [Sic! Erratum pro 


°3T have used the edition cut in the Ching-yu period of the Northern Sung dynasty 
( ae & B 4k FA #) and reproduced photographically in the Pai-na pén Erh-shih- 


ssit shih. This text is cited in the Shuo-wén chieh-tai ku-lin 2% K th me 2b th 
under 4% nao 4085b-4086b. 
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4]. “The Ode says: ‘When you went to Ying, you met me in 
the vicinity of Nao.’ ” 

In the commentary on this text we find what seems to be the 
earliest occurrence of the character “# (printed “@ in this North- 
ern Sung edition) in Chinese literature. The commentary runs: 
BL>ORAMAEUZBLABHUBHUEB LZ Eee 
FAA EAMES EH ARS AMS G DMEM RY wv. 
“Shih-ku says: It is a line from the Ying Ode in the Chi 
kuo-féng. [Where] Mao shih** has hsiian %& (‘nimble’) Chi 
shih has Ying %. Chih Z(‘to go’) is wang 4z (‘to go’). Nao %% 
is the name of a mountain. The character is sometimes written 4% - 
It is also written onl . The pronunciation in every case is the nai- 
kao fan [-ch‘ieh].** It (i. e., the text) speaks of meeting one another 
at Nao-shan, while on the way to Ying-ch‘iu.” 

At least two Chinese scholars have published brief remarks on 
the reading of this name. Lu Wén-ch‘ao fg << 38 (1717-1796) °° 
in his Chung-shan cha-chi 43 44432 [Chung-shan Notes] * 
which are found in the Pao-ching-t‘ang ts‘ung shu 48 #8 ¥ 4 Zz ws 
has an entry (4. 4a4-9) entitled “ Nao-nao ” aie whe | His remarks 
are terse, but of sufficient importance to merit integral translation. 


** For the Mao version of this text see Mao-shih yin-té 4, i Zz) 4G 20/97 /1 


where the text reads: 427 3% BK FARR PG 4S. Lecce. The Chinese 
Classics (2nd ed.), IV, 151, translates: “ How agile you are! You met me in the 
neighbourhood of Naou.” In his commentary (p. 151b) Lecce indicates the reading 
hsiian for ig. but in the “P‘in-yin chien-tzi” [* Transliteration Index ”], p. xxiii, 
column 8, of the Mao-shih yin-té %, 3% 5| 4% only the reading huan is given for this 
character. 

°° That is nai + kao > nao. 

86 See A. W. Hummen, Eminent Chinese of the Ching Period (1644-1912) I (A-O), 
549, column 1—550, column 2. See also Gites, op. cit., no. 1438. The ming is also 
commonly read Wén-shao. 

87 Chung-shan is a mountain northeast of Nanking. See Pettiot, TP XXII (1922), 58. 

°8T have used the Chih-li shu-chii ying-yin-pén a +44 4) 4h ag >» nap 


Lb ym 
Bookstore Photographic Edition] published in Peking in 1923. Pao-ching 42 8. 
was a hao of Lu Wén-ch’ao. This text is cited in the Shuo-wén chieh-tzit ku-lin under 


nao 4085b-4086b. 
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The text reads: 


weve 

ALAM? SURZAGELKZARAUCME REE 
RMB WAR ERA ARAZAMM = FAG wv -H eR 
ZAZERIDRPE SARS REMARK AL 
GAEEBKREKE LAE REL HHMBLAZE IES 

“Nao-nao “$v , 

“In Yiian-shih there is ‘ Nao-nao “#“* . His tzii was Tzii-shan. 
He was a K“ang-li [Qangli]* [tribes]man.’ He was a worthy 
minister. His calligraphy also was esteemed by people. When he 
signed his name in some cases he also wrote the character nao 3% - 
It is like Mi Yiian-chang (1051-1107) *° whose ming was Fu 

$ “* [but] who also sometimes signed it as Fu #t. It is because 
the two characters were originally the same. 

“ Nao »# has as phonetic (lit., ‘ follows’) nao *%. It was the 
original form (lit., ‘ character’) of nao 3% . The pronunciation is 
the nai-tao fan [-ch‘ieh].* The pronunciation of »# is also the 
same. 

“People of today writing incorrectly use as phonetic (lit., 
‘follow ’) the k‘uei 4 of k‘uei-lung # %%. Their reading is con- 
sequently also incorrect. There is no such character at all in the 
dictionaries.** The transliterators did not think about it.“* Again 


8° For this Turkish name see Petuiot, TP XXIV (1925-1926), p. 263; and also C. 
BrockELMANN, Mitteltiirkischer Wortschatz (1928), p. 145. 

4° A famous Sung painter. See Gites, op. cit., no. 1530 and Osvald Sirén, The 
Chinese on the Art of Painting (Peiping, 1936), 66-69. 

‘1 For the reading of the character 4 see Pettiot, TP XXI (1922), 350, and TP 
XXIV (1925-1926), 191, note 2; R. H. Van Guticx, Mi Fu on Ink-Stones (1938), 12- 
13; J. C. Fercuson, THM VII (1938), 219-220. 

*? That is n[ai + t]ao > nao. 

‘8 Although we may assume that he was using the term fzi-shu cs Z with refer- 
ence to pre-K‘ang-hsi dictionaries, it does not seem possible that Lu Weén-ch‘ao did 
not know that the character wake / ike was in the K‘ang-hsi tzti-tien of 1716. 

44 By this statement Lu Weén-ch‘ao seems to imply that the word wae (nao) is, 


in reality, the transliteration of a Turkish name, and that, because the transliterators 
thoughtlessly wrote the character nije / we , people read it ‘wei. If this is what he 
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by supplementing it with an auxiliary word, they removed it still 
further [from the original].” *° 


In his Shwo-wén chieh-tzit i-chéng LX #2 % % HK 28.9b6-10 * 
under the character nao 3% the well-known scholar Kurt Fu # @£ 
(1736-1805) ‘7 summarizes the statements of his predecessors and 
adds: @% # whtak 7 3 ws HARKS 12H “&. “Fu submits: 
As for Nao-nao his tz was Tzii-shan. When we observe his piao- 
té *® we must consider nao %& correct.” 

This is an important observation which recognizes the correla- 
tion between the tzu and the ming. Nao-nao had the character 
v4: shan ‘ mountain ’ in his tzté precisely because the character oife 
nao in the ming from which the tzt% was derived is an equivalent 
of the character 4% (nao) or ¥% (nao) in the name of the moun- 
tain Nao in Shantung. For some reason the name of the mountain 
was chosen for his ming, reduplicated and written with the rare 
character.*® His tzt% quite naturally was correlated with the ming 
by using the word shan ‘Ww ‘ mountain’ which served to recall not 
only the ming itself, but its source. This in itself is convincing 
proof that the name should be read Nao-nao and not K‘uei-k‘uei. 

It is interesting to observe that we have the same sort of thing 


means, he would appear to be wrong, because there is no evidence that vole nao is the 
transliteration of a Turkish name. 

*©Lu Wén-ch‘ao implies further that those who, in his opinion, transliterated the 
name with the wrong character made matters worse by reduplicating it. Here again, 
if I interpret his remarks correctly, his explanation would appear to be inaccurate. 

*©T have used the edition published by the Ch‘ung-wén Shu-chii & > ae 3 & 
[Ch‘ung-wén Bookstore] in Hupei in the ninth year [1870] of T‘ung-chih fe] 3. 
The preface of this work in 50 chiian is dated “the seventh moon of the ninth year 
[1870] of T‘ung-chih.” The work is mentioned but not described by Téna and 
BiacerstaFF on page 170 of An Annotated Bibliography of Selected Chinese Reference 
Works (Peiping, 1936). This text is cited in the Shuo-wen chieh-tzi ku-lin under 
AZ, nao 4085b-4086b. 

“7 See Gigs, op. cit., no. 1013. One regrets that there is no entry on this scholar in 
HummMEt, op. cit. He is referred to once on page 175, column 1. 

“8 For the term piao-té R. 8. ‘[the name which] manifests a characteristic’ see 
Gites, A Chinese-English Dictionary no. 9114. 

“°TIn a letter of 1 March 1947 Dr. William Huna has suggested the possibility of 
Nao-nao J F#] ‘ Noisy Noisy ’ as a hsiao-ming in Nao-nao’s boyhood. 
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in the case of his elder brother, K‘anc-L1 Hui-hui & @ @ @ (1283- 
1333) , whose biography is found in Yiian shih 143.6b10-7b4.” 
His tz was Tzit-yiian + %{ . This was, in effect, the tzi of YEN 
Hui #4 @ the well-known disciple of Confucius. It too served to 
recall not only the ming, but its source, for the Hui @ in the 
ming of Nao-nao’s elder brother was that of Yen Hui#@ @ only 
reduplicated. 

Thus far we have utilized only printed source materials in this 
investigation. Fortunately we have epistolary and epigraphical 
specimens of calligraphy by this man bearing his own signature. 
A facsimile of one of his letters was published in three parts. in 
Ku-kung chou-k‘an &' @ 4) [Former Palace Weekly), 19 (1935) , 
1255, 1259 and 1267. His name appears in the first line (p. 1255) 
which runs: “#4 7% #2¢. “ Nao offers [this] letter making re- 
peated obeisances.” ** It occurs again in the last line (p. 1267) 
which runs: .. . 4 4 %9 4 % 4% “... pardon the annoyance. 
Nao makes repeated obeisances.” 

In both cases the name is written »# ° not wife / wie . However 
in the marginal notes on this letter we find that the name is printed 
“i and + but not #. 

If we turn now to his calligraphy on stone we make an interest- 
ing discovery. By imperial order he did the calligraphy of the 
Chinese text of the great Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335 
in memory of a certain Chinese, CHANG Ying-juité fe #4, and that 
of 1338 in memory of a certain Mongol, Chu-wén-t‘ai ‘tf 5% 4 


ab 


(Jigiindei) .** In the inscription of 1335 he wrote his name vite vie 


5°See Gites, A Chinese Biographical Dictionary, no. 942. 

51 The expression tsai-pai B 44 is found in Mencius. See Leacar, The Chinese 
Classics (2nd ed.), II, 386. See also Homer H. Duss, The History of the Former Han 
Dynasty, I, 99, note 2. 

°° It is similarly written in his letters published in the Shodé zenshi; cf. ibid., p. 188 
and p. 191 (twice). 

8 A comprehensive bibliography on these inscriptions may be found in my unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, “A Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362” (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1942), pp. 2-10. Until this dissertation is printed one may consult 
Walter Fucus and Antoine Mosrarrt, “ Ein Ming-Druck einer chinesisch-mongolischen 
Ausgabe des Hiao-ching,” MS IV (1939-1940), 325-329. On page 326 of this article 
Fucus has given some of the Japanese bibliography on these inscriptions. 
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(line 4 of the rubbing) ,* and in the inscription of 1338 he wrote it 
ufewde (line 3 of the rubbing) .** From this it is clear that the 


confusion in the orthography of this man’s name originated with 
himself. What we have, in effect, are two orthographies for the 
same name of which the orthographic variations are of no con- 
sequence and for which the only correct reading is Nao-nao. 

In conclusion and lest there be any lingering suspicion that 
the characters vie ge in the inscription of 1335 may have been 
read K‘uei-k‘uei, it is well to cite the pertinent Mongolian text on 
the reverse of the stele. The text is found in line 8 of the rubbing 
and reads: .. . nau nau-yi bicigiiliin “. . . having Nau Nau (= 
Nao-nao) do the calligraphy.” Thus we see that the reading nao 
is confirmed precisely in a case where the orthography of the 
character is »# (= vie /of) and that the more or less traditional 


reading k‘wei is incorrect.” 


54 See Plate I. 

°° See Plate III. 

°° See Plate II. 

87] wish to thank Dr. Yana Lien-shéng 4% ¥¥ ft for his kindness in writing all 


the characters which have been used in this article. 





PLATE I 


Srno-MONGOLIAN INSCRIPTION OF 1335 
(JEHOL PROVINCE) 


Chinese Text, Lines 2-5 





PLATE II 


Stno-MoncGo.ian INscrIPTION OF 1335 
(JEHOL PROVINCE) 


Mongolian Text, Lines 7-8 
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PUBLIC OFFICE IN THE LIAO DYNASTY AND THE 
CHINESE EXAMINATION SYSTEM * 


Karu A. WITTFOGEL 


CHINESE HISTORY PROJECT 


A systematic study of the first of China’s great dynasties of 
conquest, Liao (907-1125) , reveals its dual structure both in the 
sphere of economy and in the organization of the state. The Ch‘i- 
tan masters entrusted important administrative functions to their 
Chinese subjects, particularly in the agricultural or “ southern ” 
region. But they took great care to reserve for themselves—and 
for a few reliable Chinese—the key positions of political and 
military power. Conforming to the dual pattern of government 
and society, the Ch‘i-tan and Chinese roads to office diverged 
conspicuously. 


a. HerepITARY PREROGATIVE AMONG THE CH‘I-TAN 


Since the time of the Huns?’ and probably even earlier, the 
tribes of Inner Asia have had “ hereditary officials.” Hereditary 


* This article is part of a comprehensive study of the Liao period which will appear 
as Volume 36 of the Transactions of the American Philosophical Society under the 
title History of Chinese Society: Liao by Karl A. Wittrocet and Fine Chia-shéng. 
A commercial edition will be issued by the Macmillan Company, New York. The 
present analysis is taken in large part from the introduction to Section XIV of this 
volume. In addition to the contributions made by Mr. FEén¢, significant data on the 
examination policy of the various dynasties were collected by Mr. Cu‘ Tung-tsu, 
Mrs. Lea Kisseicorr, and Miss Grace CHINN. 

The Chinese History Project, organized for the purpose of writing a documentary 
history of Chinese society, plans to publish a number of articles on special problems 
arising out of its investigations. These articles will ‘appear under the names of the 
staff members primarily responsible for the work involved. Thus the present study 
appears under the name of Karl A. WittrocEL, one on the Ch‘i-tan script in the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society under the name of Fina Chia-shéng, and 
another on religion in the Liao empire in the Review of Religion under the names of 
both co-authors of the Liao volume. 

? Shih Chi 110.9b; Han Shu 94B.7a. (References to the dynastic histories are based 
on the photostatic reprints of the earliest texts available, called po-na pén.) 
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officials are recorded for the Wu-lo-hou i#tk,> the Shih-wei 
3X + and the Turks ®M.> The Liao Shih indicates that the Ch‘i- 
tan followed a pattern of succession more or less similar to that of 
other Inner Asiatic peoples, but radically different from those 
current in imperial China or mediaeval Europe. 

In the eighth century, an ancestor of Hs1ao Ta-lieh-ko sH#> 
Z\\%5 is supposed to have received a high tribal office for himself 
and his descendants.° Another Hsiao was awarded a “ hereditary ” 
position as judge during the Yao-lien ## rule.” Within the tribal 
confederacy the post of khaghan remained for generations first 
in the line of the Ta-ho X&, then in that of the Yao-lien family.® 
Within the I-la 3*&#° tribe, leadership seems to have been con- 
fined to a single lineage, the Yeh-lii 384. The position of the 
chieftain (i-li-chin PER) descended either in the direct or in the 
collateral line.*° Thus, the relatively detailed data of the Liao 
Shih reveal that succession followed no rigid system of descent 
within the small or simple family. Instead, members of an entire 


5’ Wei Shu 100.16b; Pei Shih 94.23b. 

* Pei Shih 94.21b. 

5 Chou Shu 50.4b; W. Bartuotp, “ Die historische Bedeutung der alttiirkischen 
Inschriften ” in W. Rapuorr’s Die alttiirkischen Inschriften der Mongolei, Neue Folge, 
St. Petersburg, 1897. 

® Liao Shih 85.5b. 

7 Ibid. 73.4a. 

® T‘ang Shu 219.2a; Liao Shih 45.20a. 

°The word 3%, usually pronounced tieh (cf. Herbert A. Gites, A Chinese-English 
Dictionary (Shanghai, 1912], no. 11,116; F. S. Couvreur, Dictionnaire classique de la 
langue chinoise [8rd ed.; Ho Kien Fu, 1911], p. 933), may also be pronounced i 
if used as a substitute for 3 and #&. The latter pronunciation, though apparently 
not proved for the T‘ang period (cf. Bernhard Karucren, Analytic Dictionary of 
Chinese and Sino-Japanese [Paris, 1923], p. 880; idem, “ Grammata Serica, Script and 
Phonetics in Chinese and Sino-Japanese,” BMFEA XII [1940], no. 402k), is suggested 
for our Liao materials by the fact that the name of A-pao-chi’s clan, Yeh-lii HS Ht, 
which was a variant of his tribe’s name (cf. Rolf Sremn, “ Leao-Tche,” TP XXXV 
[1989], 29, note 1), is also rendered as I-la ¥% Hal] (Liao-Shih 116.1b ff.; Chin Shih 
135.12b). Pexuror calls the family name I-la #% (or JP) Hil] the well-known double 
of Yeh-lii (Paul Petuior, “L’Edition collective des ceuvres de Wang Kuo-wei,” 
TP XXVI [1929], 175; idem, review of Manézuro-mongol’skie yazykovye paralleli by 
S. D. Sanzeev, TP XXVIII [1931], 118). 

*° This question is discussed in History of Chinese Society: Liao, Sec. XIII, 
Introduction. 
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kin-group held what may be called a permanent (“hereditary ”’) 
claim on the office in question. 

After the founding of the Liao dynasty, the principle of heredi- 
tary prerogative may well have been modified, but it certainly 
was not abandoned. The desire to maintain political power within 
the noble Ch‘i-tan lineages led the new rulers to assign specific 
offices to specific families; and “ hereditary officials” (shih kwan 
HL‘# ) * were appointed according to a rule of hereditary selection 
(shih-hsiian E38) 2° Sometimes the valuable prerogative was 
granted to several related lineages; sometimes it was bestowed on 
the head of a small family. Occasionally, the claim might desig- 
nate a particular post; more frequently, it referred to a class of 
office. 

A few instances of hereditary prerogative may be mentioned: 


(1) The most important government position, that of the Ch‘- 
tan northern chancellor of the Northern Region thot #6, 
seems to have been hereditarily reserved for members either of 
the imperial Yeh-lii clan or of the consort clan, Hsiao. Once, in 
a great emergency, this office was conferred upon a trusted 
Chinese, who later was granted the imperial clan name, Yeh-lii. 


(2) The great kings of the Northern and Southern Divisions, 


1 Tiao Shih 31.9b-10a. 

*2 Cf. Liao Shih 73.4a and passim. 

*8 Tiao Shih 101.3b. In its fully developed form, that is from 947 on, the Liao 
empire was divided into a Northern and a Southern Region; and the officialdom of 
these two regions was again sub-divided into northern and southern functionaries. The 
development and meaning of this peculiar arrangement is analysed in detail in 
History of Chinese Society: Liao, Sec. XIV, Introduction. Here it seems sufficient to 
say that the administration of the Northern Region essentially controlled the country’s 
tribal population, while the administration of the Southern Region had jurisdiction over 
the sedentary and agricultural subject peoples, among whom the Chinese were out- 
standing both in number and in cultural significance. 

There were evident geographical reasons for the dual nomenclature—the majority of 
the tribespeople lived in the north and the bulk of the Chinese in the south. But it 
may be asked, why did the ruling family long before 947 hold the then highest southern 
post, and why did the consort family at that time hold the corresponding northern 
position? These questions indicate the complexity of the phenomenon, which, neither 
for the beginning nor for the end of Liao rule, can be fully explained by reference to 
the directional meaning of the polar designations. 
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top-ranking officials in the tribal hierarchy, were regularly drawn 
only from the Yeh-lii clan. 

(3) The office of the northern prime minister of the Northern 
Region 4b T3448 was hereditarily reserved for members of the 
five distinguished lineages of the Hsiao clan."* The regulation im- 
plied that the post was not open to non-Hsiao and that every 
member of the aforementioned lineages had an equal claim on 
the office. Actually neither intent was rigidly enforced: one Yeh- 
lii clansman, Wu-li JL, is reported to have held the northern 
post; *° and a number of Chinese were admitted to the position 
during the Sung war * and during the latter part of the eleventh 
century ** when the empire was beginning to decay. It is still 
more significant that among the Hsiao clansmen accession to this 
office was on occasion restricted to members of a few selected 
families. 


(4) The Southern Prime Ministry of the Northern Region was 
hereditarily assigned to the Yeh-lii clan, more particularly to its 
distinguished lineages.** The prerogative is definitely asserted, 
but its actual operation is none too clear. As in the Northern 
Ministry, no individual as such seems to have been awarded the 
restricted privilege, although many “ outsiders,” Hsiao as well as 
Chinese, filled the important office. In this, as in other cases, the 
degree to which the hereditary prerogative was effective depended 
upon a number of different and sometimes conflicting factors— 
status, personality, the favor of the court, or the exigencies of the 
moment. 


** For the number and character of the distinguished Hsiao lineages see History 
of Chinese Society: Liao, Sec. VII, 2, note 8. 

1° Tiao Shih 852a. The uniqueness of the record does not necessarily imply its 
incorrectness. Yet it seems legitimate to ask whether in this instance the authors of 
the Liao Shih did not confuse the Northern and Southern Prime Ministeries as they 
did in their list of the officials of the Northern Region (Liao Shih 45.4b). 

°Saim Fang SM in 975 (Liao Shih 79.1aff.); Han Té-jang #@ (EF in 994 
(Liao Shih 82.2a). 

27 Liao Ta-ch‘én Nien-piao 37 FA4E-ZE (in Erh-shih-wu Shih Pu-pien +h 
AiR. Shanghai, 1937), 8060 ff. 

*8 Tiao Shih 45.4b. The four distinguished Yeh-lii tents are described as having 
been attached to the Northern Ministry. Actually they had the hereditary claim to 
the Southern Region (cf. History of Chinese Society: Liao, Sec. XIV, 1 [5] and passim). 
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Evidently, then, the tribal system of “ hereditary officials,” as 
preserved in the Ch‘i-tan institutions of the Liao period, did not 
assign a specific position to a specific heir. Like the general pat- 
tern of nomadic pastoral life and like its kinship organization, the 
selection of political functionaries according to the principle of 
hereditary prerogative was extremely flexible, permitting consider- 
able scope for the evaluation of personal differences within a 
general frame of stratification and privilege. 

That the Ch‘i-tan masters had little if any interest in the Chinese 
examination system, at least as far as it affected their own incum- 
bencies, hardly needs to be stated. In fact, the Liao Shih tells 
us that in the Ch‘ung-hsi #§® period (1032-1055) the emperor 
caused a member of his own clan, YEH-Li Shu-chén If ARIK, to 
be “ punished by two hundred lashes with a whip,” because his son, 
P‘u-lu #%, in violation of the law “ tried to obtain the chin-shih 
degree.” *° 


b. Tue SELECTION oF CHINESE OFFICIALS (By EXAMINATION) 


The largest and most important group among the empire’s 
non-tribal officeholders were the Chinese. Chinese played a promi- 
nent role in the government of the Southern Region: they even 
held a number of high positions in the “ northern” government. 
The selection of these functionaries was not determined by any 
Ch‘i-tan system of hereditary prerogative: like many other 
“ southern ” institutions it followed a pattern set by the last 
great Chinese dynasty, T‘ang. According to the Chin History 
the Liao government “chose its men by means of the chin-shih 
system of Tang.” * 

The chin-shih degree was part of the general examination 
system inaugurated under the Sui dynasty * and elaborated in 
the time of T‘ang. A candidate who passed a particularly difficult 
examination *? was designated chin-shih ¥£-- (“ accomplished 


*® Tiao Shih 89.2a-b. 

°° Chin Shih 51.1b. 

*1 T*ung-tien 3h Hh. (Shanghai, 1935) 14.81; T‘ang Shu 44.5b. 
*2 Ibid. 2b. 
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scholar ”) ; ** if he also fulfilled the relatively simple requirements 
of a civil service test,** he could obtain a position in the ninth 
(or lowest) rank,” and thus enter the realm of officialdom. 
Another degree, that of hsiu-ts‘ai #74, entitled the holder to 
apply for an office of the eighth rank; ** but by the middle of the 
T‘ang dynasty this degree had already lost its significance,” and 
in the ninth century, the examination for chin-shih was far and 
away the most important.” Top-government positions were open 
to candidates who had passed this metropolitan test,”® while those 
who only succeeded in the regional examinations generally had to 
be content with a restricted official career.*° 

Under Liao rule, the acquisition of the sixteen Chinese pre- 
fectures in 938 seems to have inspired the establishment of ex- 
aminations modeled after the T‘ang pattern. The first Chinese 
recorded as having taken the traditional examination in the newly 
acquired territory was Summ Fang #14, who is said to have re- 
ceived the degree of chin-shih in the latter part of T‘ai-tsung’s 
rule, sometime between 938 and 947.°1 No further details are 
given, but to judge from the Liao Shih, no significant develop- 
ments in the general system took place until 977, when the 
Ministry of Rites restored the old (T‘ang ?) examination hall in 


23“Tettré accompli” (cf. Robert des Rotours, Le traité des examens [Paris, 


1932], p. 27). 

24 Tang Shu 45.1a. 

*5 Ibid. 2a. Offices of the same rank were open to those who had passed the legal 
examination, the ming-fa AA PE (oc. cit.). 

*° Toc. cit. 

27 Des Rorours, op. cit., pp. 28, 40 ff. 

°8 Cf. T‘ang Shu 44.5a. 

*° Wana Ting-pao $e, T'ang Chih-yen Jar HER (in Hsiieh-chin T*ao-yiian 
Bees AR, Shanghai: Commercial Press) 1.4b; cf. also Lt Chao ae Be , T“ang Kuo- 
shih Pu prac 5H fj (in Hsiieh-chin T‘ao-yiian) 3.9b. 

5° According to T‘ang tradition it was not considered appropriate for an official to 
rise to the top of the hierarchical pyramid without a chin-shih YEE degree (cf. 
Wane Ting-pao, Tang Chih-yen 1.5a). This statement is somewhat vague, for as it 
stands it may refer also to persons who held office by virtue of the yin prerogative or 
through special appointment. But whatever its intent, it probably also included 
individuals who did not obtain the metropolitan degree, though they may have passed 
the regional examination. 

*1 Tiao Shih 79.1a. 
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the Southern Capital.** This architectural step seems to have 
prepared for, rather than inaugurated, the holding of regular ex- 
aminations. The first imperially decreed chin-shih examination 
reported by the Liao History was given eleven years later, in 
988.°° From this year on, the official tests were held more or less 
regularly until the end of the dynasty. 

Following the T‘ang pattern, three different examinations were 
offered: one in the candidate’s immediate locality (hsiang #8) , 
one in the next larger regional administration (fu Hf), and the 
highest in the capital. The last was called shéng 4, because it 
was held under the auspices of the Ministry of Rites, a sub- 
division of the Secretarial Council (Shéng). The persons who 
succeeded in the local examinations were called hsiang-chien 
HE, in the regional examinations, fu-chieh H¥##, and in the 


metropolitan or final examinations, Mi-ti BD waConedy ) ( whet ira haw y 


Interestingly, the Ch‘i-tan Kuo Chih, and not the Liao Shih, 
contains the fullest information on the examination system. But 
valuable as this information is, its complete trustworthiness must 
be questioned. According to Ch‘i-tan Kuo Chih 23.5a, the candi- 
dates were originally examined in poetry and the classics, and 
from Shéng-tsung’s time on—that is, during the period when the 
examination system was fully developed—the required subjects 
were poetry and law, the former remaining the major topic. This 
statement is at variance with a Chin @ description which claims 
that the subjects demanded in the Chin dynasty were, as they 
had been in the Liao dynasty, the classics, their commentaries, 
the philosophies of the different schools, and history.* 

It is impossible to decide in this case which source has the 
greater validity, but it may be said that the Southern Sung author 
of the Ch‘t-tan Kuo Chih was, in all probability, neither as well 
informed as his Chin colleague nor as eager to admit that the Liao 
empire had so elaborate an examination system. The Liao Shih, 


8? Ibid. 8.5b. 

88 Ibid. 12.4a. 

** Chii-tan Kuo Chih 32F}[B9H% (Sao-yeh Shan-fang FPHE LG ed.) 23.5a. 

°° Wane Yin --t#, Yii-t‘ang Chia-hua ete aR (in Ssti-pu Ts‘ung-k‘an DG; 
32 TJ, First Collection) 5.6a. 
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recording the creation of a hierarchy of colleges in 1059, mentions 
as their aim “the dissemination of the classics and their com- 
mentaries.” *° The state colleges would surely not have empha- 
sized these two topics, if, after Shéng-tsung’s time, they were 
without importance in the examinations. 

Even more to be questioned is the Ch‘i-tan Kuo Chih’s claim 
that the Liao examinations were held every three years. The 
giving of the chin-shih examinations triennially was introduced by 
the Sung government in 1066, after many years of irregularity 
and the temporary establishment of a two-year interval in 1057." 
No known edict proclaimed such a fixed pattern in the Liao 
empire. The Imperial Annals (Pén-chi) of the Liao Shih contain 
more than fifty individual entries concerning the holding of the 
metropolitan examinations. These fifty-odd statements, despite 
a few deficiencies, provide an unusually comprehensive picture of 
the development of the institution. Similar to and no doubt in 
imitation of T‘ang and early Sung policy, the Liao government in 
988 began to hold the chin-shih examinations more or less regu- 
larly every year. After the year 1000, this interval was gradually 
—and irregularly—lengthened to two, three, or four years, at 
times even to five.*® 

How many ranking chin-shih were provided by these examina- 
tions? During the first decade after 988, an average of two or 
three successful candidates is recorded. In the first quarter of 
the eleventh century the number increases gradually, reaching 
a first peak of twenty-three in 1006 *° (the year after the con- 
clusion of the peace treaty with Sung) and rising still higher 
after 1013 to thirty-one (in 1014), forty-eight (in 1016) , thirty- 
seven (in 1019) , forty-five (in 1021) , and forty-seven (in 1022) .*° 
In the second quarter the figures oscillate between twenty-two and 
seventy-two, attaining this maximum only in 1025. After 1055, 


86 Tiao Shih 48.5a. 

87 Sung Shih 12.18a; 13.7a. 

88 A full list of all chronological records contained in the Liao Shih is given in 
History of Chinese Society: Liao, Sec. XIV, 8, note 4. 

8° Liao Shih 14.7b. 

*° Ibid. 15.8a, 10b; 16.2b, 5b, 7b. 
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they frequently pass the hundred mark, the all-time high being 
138 in 1070.** Dividing the total number of ranking chin-shih 
according to periods by the number of years over which the 
degrees were obtained, the annual average of persons thus dis- 
tinguished would be as follows: 


2 persons per year from 988-999 
13 i es “1000-1024 
20 7 ~ “Sar * 1025-1049 
19 2 vat “1050-1099 
Q7 > ee * 1100-1120." 


The actual figures must have been slightly higher for, as men- 
tioned above, a few records are incomplete.** But taken as a 
whole, the data of the Liao Shih are not very different in degree- 
frequency from those preserved for the Sung dynasty. 

The men who were fortunate enough to pass the metropolitan 
examinations were eligible for official position. But eligibility im- 
plied no legal claim. The government was expected to give serious 
consideration to the successful chin-shih candidates, but it was 
under no obligation to place them in office. The coefficient of 
appointment for holders of the chin-shih degree varied with the 
socio-historical circumstances. A Chin survey of the pre-Chin 
regulations claims that the Liao government employed only two 
or three out of every ten persons who had passed the final tests.** 

If the Chin statement is accepted as more or less correct—it 
was made for comparative purposes and without any obvious 
polemical intent—then only from three to seven ranking chin-shih 
were annually taken into the imperial administration during the 
eleventh century, some few more after the year 1100, and con- 
siderably less before the year 1000. If the Chin statement is some- 
what exaggerated and if, let us say, thirty-five or forty per cent 


*t Ibid. 17.1b; 22.6b. 

*2 The last examination is recorded for 1118, but according to the existing pattern 
the next examination was due only two or three years later. 

48 For the years 1050 and 1074 the holding of the chin-shih examination is recorded, 
but the number of successful candidates is not noted (Liao Shih 20.4b; 23.2b). 


*4 Chin Shih 51.1b. 
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instead of twenty-five per cent of the successful candidates were 
employed, the revised averages of from four to ten persons are 
still unimpressive. When viewed in relation to the large number 
of government positions occupied by Chinese nationals within the 
many regional administrations, in the metropolitan centers, and 
in the central government of the Southern Region,** the figures 
seem surprisingly small. 

They were small indeed. A survey of the biographies of Chinese 
officials given in the Liao Shih reveals that only a fraction of the 
officials mentioned held the chin-shih degree. Our data include 
some short notes (1 to 3 lines), some biographies of medium 
length (4 to 7 lines), and a number of rather long life histories 
(8 lines to several pages). Twenty-two long biographies omit all 
mention of a chin-shih degree,*® whereas five medium-length his- 
tories *” and even a few short notes do not fail to record their 
protagonists’ scholarly successes.** To be sure, the length of a 
note is no absolute criterion for’ possible omissions; but it is 
reasonable to assume that the short notes were more apt to ignore 
the examination, and that possibly more officials held the degree 
than these notes reveal. In the longer biographies reference to the 
degree may on occasion have been omitted because of lack of 
information or because of editorial error, but willful exclusion 
seems improbable in view of the high prestige which the title 
attained in the scholarly bureaucratic world. Thus, among the 
Chinese officials of the Liao dynasty there were perhaps more 
holders of the chin-shih degree than the Liao Shih indicates; when 
omissions occurred, they were probably due in the main to the 
brevity of the individual record, not to a lack of esteem for the 
title. The absence of any reference to the degree in many long and 
medium-length biographies, however, shows that within the Liao 


*° Cf. History of Chinese Society: Liao, Sec. I, Introduction, note 16; Sec. XIV, 2, 
passim. 

*° Liao Shih 74.1b, 2a, 4a; 75.4a; 76.2b, 5b, 6b; 79.3b; 80.2a, 2b; 81.1b, 3a; 82.1a, 
2b, 3a; 83.3b; 85.4a; 86.1b; 102.2a, 3a; 103.6a; 105.3a. 

‘7 Ibid. 88.6b; 97.2b, 8a, 4b; 105.5b. 

“SLrv San-chia B= Hx and Lrw Ssii-tuan PUY (Liao Shih 86.2b). 
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empire a considerable number of Chinese officials obtained office 
by means other than the chin-shih examination. 

If this assumption is correct then the question must be asked: 
by what other means could a Chinese enter the empire’s bureau- 
cratic hierarchy? 


c. THE SELECTION OF CHINESE OFFICIALS (THROUGH THE 
Yin System) 


Was “ purchase of office ” (as it has been called incorrectly) or 
recommendation or simplified examination the easy way to join 
the bureaucratic hierarchy? Such procedures which time and 
again occur in Chinese history appeared also under the Liao 
dynasty: purchase of the right to apply for an office was permitted 
by law in 1088; *° and persons of literary attainment might be 
employed either on the basis of official recommendation *° or after 
having passed a simple examination,”* according to decrees an- 
nounced in the second half of the eleventh century. But these 
methods, which were given legal sanction in the latter years of 
the Liao dynasty, do not explain the great number of Chinese 
officials who occupied important positions in the tenth as well 
as in the first half of the eleventh century, apparently without 
holding a chin-shih degree. In some families, few if any members 
in high positions are credited with having passed the metropolitan 
(chin-shih) or even regional examinations.” 

Did some kind of hereditary prerogative, comparable to the 
tribal shih-hsiian principle, enable a Chinese in the Liao empire 
to enter upon an official career without fulfilling the examination 
requirements? Many writers in discussing imperial China have 
considered the elaborate examination system, which impressed 
Western visitors in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries, a permanent feature of its political organization. For 
the early period of the empire’s history such a theory is patently 
incorrect; for the later period it needs serious qualification. 


*° Liao Shih 25.2a. 51 Ibid. 22.6b; 23.2b. 
°° Ibid. 21.3b. 52 See below, notes 108 ff. 
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Under the Han dynasty (207 B.C.—A.D. 220) a candidate 
for governmental office was examined in regard to character and 
education. But it was not a candidate’s ability to demonstrate 
/ his quality that made his candidacy possible. Only when he was 
_ recommended by a leading official or sponsored and guaranteed by 
his father (who himself held an official post) was a young man’s 
eligibility for government service assured. This method was called 
jén-tzi, FEF ( to sponsor a son’). During the four centuries 
of political disruption that followed the Han period, the nine 
ranks (p‘in 6m) of officialdom were set up and elaborated.” 
Positions in these ranks were to a large extent occupied by mem- 
bers of the upper groups (shang p‘in -Eim), the “ hereditary 
families” (shih chia ER) °° The jén-tzi system was modified 
and restricted, but not abandoned.*® During this era of disunion 
and open conflict, the states preferred a stable bureaucracy to 
a more liberally recruited officialdom which might be more efficient 
but perhaps less reliable. 

The reunified China of the Sui and T‘ang dynasties presented 
new administrative problems which could not be satisfactorily 
solved by a hereditary officialdom. Additional intellectual re- 
sources were opened up by the creation of an elaborate examina- 
tion system, which, in spite of many interruptions and changes, 
continued to flourish until the end of the Manchu dynasty. 

Those who installed the new examination system did not find it 
incompatible with the old concept of a self-perpetuating bureauc- 
racy; in fact, they pointedly adopted a number of measures that 
limited the effectiveness of the new and more flexible method of 
official selection. T‘ang regulations dealing with application for 
office threatened punishment to “ the sons of families with criminal 
records, artisans and merchants, [who belong to] groups other than 


53 Han Shu 11.3b; 74.8a and passim. 

54 At the beginning of the Three Kingdoms the nine ranks were established according 
to the suggestion of Cu‘in Ch‘iin BRAT of the state of Wei Hi in A.D. 220 (Wei 
Shu [in San-kuo Chih] 22.5a; cf. also T‘ung-tien 14.77). 

55 Wén-hsien T‘ung-k‘ao (Shanghai, 1936) 34.324. 

5° Chin Shu 2.6b; 7.3b; Wei Shu 6.3a; Chou Shu 6.138a. 
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[the literati and peasants],” *’ and to those with false documents, 
if they sought government posts.** 

In classifying the artisans and merchants as undesirable out- 
siders the T‘ang government followed its Sui predecessor, which 
specifically prohibited these groups from holding office.*® Whether 
the T‘ang laws actually closed the examinations to artisans and 
merchants is not clear. The Sung government seems to have 
permitted them to participate, but it did so with reservations: 
the “artisans, merchants [being] outside groups,” © and former 
Buddhist and Taoist monks were warned not to falsify their family 
or personal status in their examination documents." Marked as 
social outsiders, the artisans and merchants were obviously sus- 
pect, and, in all probability, were discriminated against. 

The restriction governing outsiders was only one way of inter- 
fering with the democratic functioning of the examination system. 
Protective measures were also taken to strengthen and maintain 
the power of the bureaucratic in-group. The Sui and T‘ang 
dynasties, which established and elaborated the world’s greatest 
system of competitive examinations, were careful to insure access | 
to office to the direct descendants of the acting bureaucracy with- 
out examination. This solicitude, and the privilege that resulted 
from it, technically resembled the Han institution of “ sponsoring 
sons,” 7én-tzz. But in its new social context—the examination 
system—the old institution assumed a new significance, and not 
surprisingly,a new name yin. Yin & or JE means ‘ shade, shelter; 
to protect.’ The son of an official who entered the civil service 
through the yin privilege (JAE) was indeed, thanks to his father’s 
position, “ protected ” against the hardships and pitfalls of the 


oy WARZF LE RIA (T‘ang Shu 45.1a). Des Rorours (op. cit., p. 215) 
translates the term ?-lei SRR as “fautres personnes] étrangéres a la classe des 
lettrés’ (Des Rotours’ brackets). This interpretation, which treats 7-lei as a co- 
ordinated noun, would indicate a still stronger social bias. Our translation, suggested 
by Mr. Cut T‘ung-tsu, places the difficult term in apposition. 

°° This is Des Rorours’ (loc. cit.) opinion, which is supported by the context. 

i TRIAEALE (T‘ung-tien 14.81). 

00 “Tp S@F#A (Sung Shih 155.3a). Semantically, the formula is like the one used in 
T‘ang Shu 45.la, except that the term ku Ef is replaced by shang 24, a word which 
also means ‘ merchant,’ perhaps a man eng2ged in more extensive business than the ku. 

* Sung Shih 155.3a. 
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regular examinations. The earlier phrase jén-tzi did not com- 
pletely disappear, but the new term yin which had been used on 
occasion under the Northern Chou dynasty *—the last pre-Sui 
dynasty—acquired increasing importance when the prerogative 
was systematically elaborated under the Sui® and particularly 
under the T‘ang dynasties. 

According to regulations in force before 650 “* and confirmed in 
717,” the sons of officials in the first three ranks (p‘in) might 
apply for positions in the seventh rank; those whose fathers held 
offices in the fourth or fifth ranks could apply for positions in the 
eighth rank. But the holder of a chin-shih degree could only ask 
for a position in the ninth rank, second class, upper grade, if he 
had attained top honors; or if he had achieved minor distinction, 
for a post in the ninth rank, second class, lower grade. Thus the 
son of a high official, without submitting to any difficult examina- 
tion, had a definite advantage at the start of his official career 
over the well-equipped but not “ protected ” holder of a chin-shih 
degree. 

The establishment of the exact percentage of T‘ang officials who 
are known to have entered upon their bureaucratic careers on the 
basis of the yin prerogative must be left to a comprehensive analy- 
sis of T‘ang society. However, two preliminary samplings have 
been made from biographical data contained in the New History 
of the Tang Dynasty. First, the names of 111 leading officials 
(mostly prime ministers) who held office at different periods 
during the dynasty were chosen from the chronological tables of 
the Chung-kuo Ta-shih Nien-pao;® then their life histories as 


®2 Chou Shu 6.13a. 

°8 According to the Sui Shu (3.12b) the Sui government in 607 decreed that the 
officials of the former dynasties, Wei and Chou, should not have the yin privilege 
(AS BIE). For an instance of application of the yin principle see Sui Shu 47.7a. 

° Chiu T‘ang Shu 42.13b. Detailed regulations governing access to the imperial 
bodyguard by means of the yin privilege were established during the first decades of 
T‘ang rule (T‘ang Shu 49A.2a). 

°5 Wane P‘u Fie, T‘ang Hui-yao Ee CA (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1935) 
81.1499. 

°* Chiu Tang Shu 42.13b; T‘ang Shu 45.2a; cf. also T‘ang Hui-yao 81.1499. 

®7 Selection was confined to the more important T‘ang officials mentioned in the 
chronological tables of the Chung-kuo Ta-shih Nien-piao FPR KBSER (Shanghai, 
1935), pp. 189 ff. 
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recorded in the Tang Shu were investigated. The second sampling 
was obtained from an examination of 153 biographies of officials 
of different rank who lived during the dynasty’s middle period 
when Tang institutions were in full flower.** The two surveys 
yielded the following results: 


Orriciats oF Top Rank OrrictAts or ALL RANKS 





CATEGORIES (ALL PERIops OF THE (Mippte Periop or THE 
T‘ana Dynasty) T‘ana Dynasty) 

Percentage Percentage 

of Cases of Cases 
Number Investigated Number Investigated 
Examination recorded 86 775% 42 274% 

No record of either 

examination or yin 18 16.2% 93 60.8% 
Yin privilege y 63% 18”° 11.8% 

Grand Total 111 100% ~ 153 100% 


The number of officials in the second category who benefited 
from the yin privilege is impressive; it is even more impressive 
when seen in relation to the number of degrees recorded: 18 to 42. 
The picture among the leading functionaries is somewhat different. 
Here the ratio of yin officials to those who held the degree is 7 
to 86. While, of course, no definite statement is possible at this 


°° This material was taken from eighteen chapters of the T‘ang Shu dealing with 
officials of the middle period: Tang Shu 129.6a ff.; 130-134; 136.4b ff.; 187-147. The 
influence of the barbarian element in T‘ang society is not unimportant, and any 
detailed study has to take it into account. But in tracing the typically Chinese trend, 
the biographies of non-Chinese (Turkic, Korean, etc.) officials, given in Tang Shu 
135 and in various parts of the preceding and succeeding chapters have been omitted. 

While some of the officials discussed lived at the end of the seventh century or 
during the first part of the ninth, the majority held office in the eighth century. 

°° Lu Chi J#4E, prime minister in 781 (T‘ang Shu 223B.la); Tou Ts‘an BE, 
prime minister in 789 (T‘ang Shu 145.12a); Li Chi-fu 2 Sih, prime minister in 807 
and 811 (T‘ang Shu 146.2b); CHanca Hung-ching ike aL, Yes, prime minister in 814 
(T’ang Shu 127.4b); Li Té-yi FEPRRR, prime minister in 833 (T‘ang Shu 180.1a); 
Cuene Tan fap ES prime minister in 835 (TJ“ang Shu 165.4a); Tu Ts‘ung FL, 
prime minister in 844 (T‘ang Shu 166.5b). 

7° T‘ang Shu 129.7a; 182.2b, 3a, 7b; 138.5b, 6b; 139.la, 2b; 140.8a, 4a, 4b; 142.1a; 
143.5b, 6b; 144.2b; 145.12a; 146.2b; 147.2a. 
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point, it may be hazarded that appointment to the empire’s lead- 
ing offices was determined in the main by considerations of per- 
sonal qualification. Officials hardened in competition and of tested 
ability seem to have had a better chance of achieving the highest 
positions than the privileged sons who more often obtained posts 
in the middle or upper middle brackets. 

An instructive illustration of the functioning of the yin privilege 
is found in the biographical sketches in 7“ang Shu 166.2a ff. These 
cover several generations of officials of the Tu #£ family, and show 
how the high position of one member, Tu Hsi-wang #2, opened 
the door to office for his son, Yu #1." Yu’s position benefited his 
son, Shih-fang 3X7 , who also possessed the yin privilege.”* Having 
attained high office, the latter again paved the way for his yin son, 
Ts‘ung &,"* who climaxed the family’s service record by achiev- 
ing the post of prime minister. Two other sons of Shih-fang also 
rose to office: for one, Tao 18," the method of entry is not speci- 
fied; Mu %& held the chin-shih degree.” 

While revealing the obvious advantages of the yin privilege 
for achieving a distinguished governmental career, the biographies 
of the Tu family also indicate its limitations. The prerogative did 
not carry the holder automatically to the bureaucratic level of his 
father; furthermore, the number of those who enjoyed the yin 
status seems to have been definitely restricted.”* These facts 
explain why many sons and grandsons ™ of officials entered upon 
a bureaucratic career by way of the chin-shih or some similar ex- 
amination. It also explains why the non-privileged sons of high 
officials were prone to consider the examination an unmitigated 


™ Tang Shu 166.2b. 
72 Ibid. 166.5a. 74 Ibid. 166.6b. 


*8 Ibid. 166.5b. °° Ibid. 166.7a. 

76 T‘ang Shu 45.2a ff. Des Rorours (op. cit., pp. 229 ff.) assumes that the one or 
two persons who were selected (338) were chosen for court colleges. But Tang Shu 
45 deals with selection for office, and here mentions the students of the court colleges 
as alumni who were ready to begin their official careers. The colleges themselves are 
discussed in the preceding chiian, T‘ang Shu 44.1b. 

*7 The yin privilege also applied, with certain modifications, to a grandson or even 
a great-grandson, if the forefather’s position was sufficiently high (Chiu T‘ang Shu 
42.13b; T‘ang Shu 45.2a; T‘ang Hui-yao 81.1499). 
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nuisance. The T‘ang statesman, Li Té-yii, voiced the discontent 
of this group when in 840 he said: “ The outstanding officials of 
the court ought to be the sons of the highest officials. Why? 
Because from childhood on they are accustomed to this kind of 
position; their eyes are familiar with court affairs; even if they 
have not been trained in the ceremonial of the palace, they auto- 
matically achieve perfection. Scholars of poor families, even if 
they have an extraordinary talent, are certainly unable to accus- 
tom themselves to [its routine].” “* Obviously pleased with his own 
yin status, which had enabled him to become prime minister twice 
without the usual examination worries,"® L1 Té-yii proudly pointed 
to other leading officials who also had never exposed themselves 
to the exacting tests.*° 

Neither Li Té-yii’s plea nor Caine T“an’s ™ earlier demand 
caused the abolition of the examination system. Yet the two 
attacks show how articulate the enemies of that system were in 
the ninth century. The author of the 7“ang Shu accuses Li Té-yii 
of bias; ** he nevertheless concludes his survey of the T‘ang exami- 
nation system with a detailed report of the prime minister’s 
critical utterance. 

In T‘ang times the emphasis placed on hereditary privilege was 
strong indeed, but under the Sung dynasty the trend assumed still 
greater vigor. During this fateful period of Chinese history the 
yin privilege was bestowed at the great triennal chiao XI sacri- 
fice, on the emperor’s birthday,** after the death of a distinguished 
official,** and on a number of other occasions.*® 

During the great earlier dynasty the possession of the yin 


78 Tang Shu 44.7a. Cf. also Des Rorours, op. cit., p. 205. 

7° Loc. cit.; ef. T‘ang Shu 180.la. 

8° Tang Shu 44.7a. 

81 Ibid. 44.6b. Cuinc T‘an also held the yin privilege (T‘ang Shu 165.4a) . 

82 T‘ang Shu 44.7a. 

83 Sung Shih 159.7a-b; Wén-hsien T‘ung-k’ao 34.324, 325. The survey of the yin 
system in the Sung period and the subsequent dynasties has, in the main, been 
prepared by the social historian, Cu‘t T‘ung-tsu, who in 1945 joined the staff of the 
Chinese History Project. 

84 Sung Shih 170.25a-b; Wén-hsien T‘ung-k‘ao 34.324. 

85 Sung Shih 159.7a-8a; Wén-hsien T‘ung-k‘ao 34.324-325; Hsii T‘ung Tien (Shanghai, 
1935) 21.1247. 
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privilege was automatic with certain official positions. The bene- 
ficiaries, whose number was restricted to one or two persons, were 
usually the official’s son or grandson. In the Sung period, the 
potential beneficiaries included all male kin within the wu fu ik 
(“‘ the five degrees of mourning ”’) ,*° as well as relatives bearing 
a different surname,*’ and even such persons as attendants and 
physicians who might boast neither blood nor affinal tie.** The 
significance of these extensions becomes quickly apparent when it 
is understood that under Sung rule one individual could have 
several yin claims bestowed on him simultaneously. In addition, 
the honor could be conferred on the same individual on a number 
of different occasions. Fan Chung-yen 7é/P# estimated that if 
a man was an amanuensis (“-t) for twenty years, he could start 
some twenty of his relatives on an official career by virtue of the 
yim prerogative.*® After 1182, when energetic efforts were made 
to restrict the system, a prime minister might still receive the yin 
privilege for ten individuals.*° 

This policy of repeated honorings greatly increased the total 
number of yin beneficiaries. During the reign of Kao-tsung, that 
is, in the years following the collapse of the northern part of the 
Sung empire in 1127, as many as four thousand yin prerogatives 
are said to have been distributed on the occasion of a single chiao 
sacrifice.** The figure becomes particularly impressive when it is 
viewed against the number of successful chin-shih candidates 
in the same critical decade. These successful candidates only 
averaged between three hundred and four hundred persons, with 
a maximum of 538 in 1128.°° Even before 1127, the chin-shih 


°° Sung Shih 159.8b; 170.23a-24b. The descendants of ego’s great-great-grand- 
father (see J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious System of China [Leiden, 1892-1910], 
I, 546 ff.). 

*7 Sung Shih 159.10b, 12b; 170.23a-25a; Wén-hsien T*ung-k‘ao 34.326; Hsii T‘ung 
Tien 21.1247, 

88 Sung Shih 170.28a, 25a; 159.16b. 

8° Fan Chung-yen, Fan Wén-chéng Kung Chéng-fu Tsou-i JE ICIE ABH EK, 
p. 4b; cf. also Sung Shih 159.14b. 

°° Wén-hsien T*ung-k‘ao 34.324. 

®1 Sung Shih 159.14b. 

°? Wén-hsien T‘ung-k‘ao 32.306. 
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total rarely rose above six hundred, the all-time high for Northern 
Sung being 805 in 1124. 

At the end of the twelfth century, successful chin-shih candi- 
dates averaged in the neighborhood of four hundred persons trien- 
nially.°* To be sure, yin claims at this time were conspicuously 
reduced by the reforms of 1182; yet at the chiao sacrifices some 
three to four hundred individuals still received the yin privilege.” 
On the basis of the material just cited and with due allowance for 
possible exaggeration, it seems fair to say that at best in Sung 
times the number of persons who might claim office by virtue of 
the yin principle approximated the number of those who succeeded 
in passing the chin-shih examinations. Under emergency condi- 
tions the first group seems to have strikingly outnumbered the 
second. 

We cannot enter here into a detailed account of the Sung policy 
for selecting officials, nor can we dwell upon the intense criticism 
directed against it.°* But from the standpoint of the history of 
the Liao dynasty it is highly significant that the yin privilege 
which influenced the structure of T‘ang officialdom to no incon- 
siderable degree continued to flourish, and to flourish more fully, 
under the aegis of Sung power. After the fall of the T‘ang dynasty, 
the Liao government adopted a number of Chinese administrative 
institutions, but only later when the Sung empire was established 
did these institutions reach their fullest development. Small 
wonder, then, that when the Liao rulers set up their examination 
system, they restricted its effectiveness, as had the T‘ang and 
Sung rulers, by social discrimination on the one hand and the 
yin prerogative on the other. 

No Chinese official of the Liao dynasty is known to have risen 
from the ranks of doctors, diviners, butchers, peddlers, slaves, 


°8 Toc. cit. 

°4 Wén-hsien T‘ung-k‘ao 32.307. 

°5 Hune Mai baie. | , Jung-chai San Pi i = Fe (in Ssi-pu Ts‘ung-k‘an, Second 
Collection) 6.8a. 

°° Wén-hsien T‘ung-k‘ao 34.325; Sung Shih 159.18a ff; Wana An-shih EA, 
Lin-ch‘uan Hsien-shéng Wén-chi ii JN FEAE CHE (in Ssii-pu Ts‘ung-k‘an, First 
Collection) 39.12b. (Cf. H. R. Wmu1amson, Wang-An-Shih, A Chinese Stateman and 
Educationalist of the Sung Dynasty [London, 1935-1937], I, 71-72.) 
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unfilial children, or criminal fugitives, all of whom were excluded 
from participating in the examinations by the edict of 1050. The 
divergence from the T‘ang formula is clear. Artisans are not 
mentioned in the Liao list and the tradesmen who were discrimi- 
nated against were called fan 3 (‘ peddlers’), not ku & or shang 
PG as in the analogous Sui, T‘ang, and Sung laws.*’ Was the 
Liao measure actually confined to peddlers, or was the term fan 
used contemptuously to designate the whole mercantile class? The 
order of 1105 was less ambiguous; it marked as undesirable the - 
families of the more or less substantial merchants (shang ku) .°* 
Thus, in certain details the Liao government modified the earlier 
formula, but in principle it accepted the T‘ang policy of excluding 
social outsiders from the chin-shih examinations. By implication 
it also excluded them from the offices to which the examinations 
led. 

The existence of the yin privilege can be clearly demonstrated 
from the pages of the Liao Shih,*® but this history provides little 
concrete information on its form and operation. Additional data 
are available in the Ch‘t-tan Kuo Chih, whose Sung author, at the 
close of his description of the Liao examination system, writes: 
“ As to the regulations concerning the sponsoring of sons, both civil 
and military officials had to present a request to the throne for the 
yim prerogative, and the number [of those who might receive the 
privilege] was fixed.” *”° 

This privilege, implicit in the biographies of many outstanding 
Liao Chinese officials, persisted until the end of the dynasty. 
According to the great Chin & scholar, Yian Hao-wén JURA, 
the new Chin government inherited from the preceding dynasties 
an “extremely broad ” principle of selection. Those who began 


°7 Liao Shih 20.4b. °* Ibid. 27.4b. °° Ibid. 97.2b; 105.2b. 

100 BE ET APA ORR ELE I-AA Be (Chii-tan Kuo Chih 23.5a-b). 
Stein (Rolf Srey, “Leao-Tche,” TP XXXV [1939], 109) in his translation of this 
passage erroneously co-ordinates, and thus erroneously juxtaposes officials who were 
“sponsored sons” with those who were employed because of their fathers’ or grand- 
fathers’ merits. The error arises from the misunderstanding of both the institutional 
and terminological problems involved. The yin privilege did not rest upon a father’s 
merit, but upon his official position. Reporting a yin son was not another method of 
selection, but only one step in the process of selecting (and employing) a privileged son. 
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their careers as sponsored sons (jén-tzi) were very numerous. 
“ The sponsored sons frequently became high officials, and those 
who did not achieve this were still placed [socially] on equal foot- 
ing with the high officials.” ** Since the yin prerogative was im- 
portant before the establishment of Chin power, the new govern- 
ment had to adopt special measures for dealing with the situation. 
In 1165 it was decreed that the descendants of former Sung offi- 
cials who had possessed the yin privilege should receive the same 
treatment as that accorded to former Liao officials who had been 
employed because they held this privilege.*®’ 

Did the yin privilege assume unusual importance in the Chinese 
administration of the Liao government? Was its role as great 
under Liao rule as under the contemporary Sung dynasty? The 
Chin critics thought so, and an examination of the available 
records tends to confirm their impression. Obviously, the Ch‘i-tan 
masters were even less inclined than were their southern rivals to 
award high-ranking positions to successful chin-shih candidates. 
The reasons for this policy can easily be imagined. The Liao 
empire was dominated by a tribal nobility which traditionally 
considered political positions in terms of hereditary prerogatives— 
highly flexible, it is true, but prerogatives nevertheless. The 
presence of a Chinese system of official privilege probably at- 
tracted more than it repelled the Liao rulers. While personal 
ability was always a consideration, it could be determined by 
more pragmatic methods than an examination system. The 
scholarly bureaucracy’s desire to maintain the cherished chin-shih 
tradition came into conflict with the Ch‘i-tan predisposition not 
to take the examination system too seriously—although its value 
for Chinese administration was not denied. 

The closer the family of a Chinese official came to Ch‘i-tan life 
and power, the less did its individual members seem to consider 
it necessary to take the examinations. Lr Yen 4f& began his 


101 VYGan Hao-wén 5c BF, I-shan Hsien-shéng Chi jit WY EAE HE 27.12a-b in 
Shih Lien An Hui K‘o Chiu Chin Jén Chi Aasqe PERERU ILA A AE (Wu-ying-tien 
Chii-chén Pan FRICMIRB HG. 1909). 

102 CR ES SEF RAE CE AE (Chin Shih 52.2b). 


3 
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career as a chin-shih, but once he had attained great honors, 
including the Ch‘i-tan name, Yeh-lii, few if any other distinguished 
members of his family appear to have obtained the degree. His 
nephew, Li Ch‘u-wén 44éiii, never became an honorific Yeh-lii, 
yet his long biography’ fails to mention a chin-shih degree, 
probably because he never bothered to seek it. Nor are any of the 
descendants of the first famous Liao Chinese, Han Yen-hui, 
known to have held a chin-shih2”* In Liv Ching’s 2% family 
few holders of top offices obtained the chin-shih degree.’ 

An analysis of Han Té-jang’s family from the viewpoint of the 
present study leads to still more negative results. Té-jang, son 
of the chancellor Han K‘uang-ssi: #4), obtained office ap- 
parently without passing an examination. His unique career, 
which made him the mightiest man in the empire and an honorific 
Yeh-lii as well, opened the way for many of his relatives **”’ to 
achieve leading positions in the various branches of the northern 
and southern governments. Two nephews “ went so tribal ” that 
they were made t‘i-yin;?°° another became great king of the 
Southern Division; *°° and if the record can be trusted, neither 
they nor any other of Han Té-jang’s many relatives in official 
places were distinguished by chin-shih degrees,’*° except one—Han 
Chii-hsien #76. Ch‘i-hsien, a descendant in the ninth degree of 
Han Chih-ku, passed the metropolitan examination under the 
last Liao emperor; he achieved outstanding official success only 
in the Chin dynasty. Logically enough, his life is described not in 
the Liao Shih, but in the Chin Shih. 

As stated above, access to office was possible through other 


2°8 Tiao Shih 98.3a. 104 Tbhid. 102.2a-Sa. 95 Ibid. '74.3b. 

*°° Ibid. 86.1b ff. Several members of the Liu family who passed the examination 
attained less outstanding offices; two of them married imperial princesses. 

*°7 These relatives did not automatically become Yeh-lii, but kept their Chinese 
family name, Han. The reference to Han Chih-hsin as Yeh-lii Chih-hsin in Liao Shih 
15.2a is probably an error. 

2°8 Han Hsieh-shih Big and Han Ti-lu WEA (Liao Shih 82.3a). 

20° Han Chih-hsin ALT. He was an expert in taming eagles (Liao Shih 82.3b). 

° Cf. Liao Shih 74.4 ff. For more data concerning the extraordinary career of 
the Han family under the Liao regime see History of Chinese Society: Liao, Sec. VII, 
1, note 17; Sec. VII, 2, note 21. 

1 Chin Shih 78.82 ff. 
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means than the yin prerogative or the examinations. Appointment 
and subsequent promotion played a not insignificant part. But 
the edict of 1086 suggests that the appointees were frequently, if 
not primarily, chosen from among the sons and brothers of office- 
holders ***°—a practice not very different from that which operated 
in regard to yin designations. The proclamation of 1086 implies 
the existence of earlier restrictions, probably in relation to the 
official status of the family concerned; and the conflict among 
Wane Pang-yen’s sons *™ reveals the presence of certain limita- 
tions also among the claimants of the yin privilege. Yet, despite 
such restrictions the chances of a member of a Liao Chinese 
official family of entering the hierarchy without an examination 
degree were evidently very good. The yin prerogative was nothing 
but an institutionalized formulation of these chances. 

The differences between the shih-hsiian and the yin privileges 
are obvious. The former, an institution of a relatively simple 
tribal state, gave members of a specific family a claim over 
generations to a specific office or class of office. The latter, the 
product of a complex bureaucratic government, granted a limited 
number of direct descendants (not a family) access without 
examination to an official career (not to a specific office). The 
shih-hsiian system, although not applied directly to the Liao 
Chinese officialdom, may well have promoted the growth of cor- 
responding trends in the existing Chinese government institutions. 

The yin concept, on the other hand, also influenced the develop- 
ment of the tribal hereditary principle within the conquering 
nation. The complexity of the conquest society necessarily in- 
creased the flexibility of the Inner Asiatic pattern. To be sure, 
under the conditions of the Liao empire, the pattern never lost its 
functional significance, and its perpetuation (in a modified form) 
is well expressed in the special designation, shih-hsiian. Occasion- 
ally, however, the term yin is applied to a tribal holder of the 
hereditary prerogative, as in the case of Yeu-tii Yin-chi 4/7 ™ 


412 Tiao Shih 24.7b. 43 Ibid. 105.2b. 

*** Liao Shih 97.2b. Of course, the use of the word yin in this passage may be an 
error: a thoughtless scribe may have confused it with the term shih-hsiian, which 
usually refers to the hereditary prerogative of distinguished Liao tribesmen. However, 
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In the subsequent dynasties of conquest, members of the ruling 
nationality were fitted into a unified political machine, although 
as a group they continued to maintain their control over it. Under 
these conditions master nationals were often appointed to office 
without recourse to examination. Others, with a bow to the 
system, enjoyed hereditary exemption; while those who exposed 
themselves to competition found their tests considerably simpli- 
fied. The tribal holders of hereditary privilege usually enjoyed 
advantages denied their Chinese rivals, but, interestingly, their 
prerogative in imitation of the old Chinese institution was called 
yin.* In this form the yin privilege manifests itself in all post- 
Liao conquest societies of China—in Chin,’ in Yiian,"’ and 
Ch‘ing.’** In each of them, however, it is only one aspect, although 
a significant aspect, of the larger yin institution as it operated in 
all post-Liao and post-Sung dynasties. 

In the northern and southern sections of their newly established 
empire, the Jurchen found a pattern of selection which permitted 
hereditary claims to play almost as important a role as com- 
petitive examinations. According to a Chin scholar, YUAN Hao- 
wén, four out of ten officials came from the ranks of the “ spon- 
sored sons.” **® Such an extension of the yin system bothered the 
Chin rulers considerably—however, not so much because it cur- 
tailed the chances of successful chin-shih candidates, but because 
it increased the number of potential Chinese officeholders. It is 


we have no right to exclude the possibility of the text’s accuracy. An occasional 
extension of the term yin to the tribal rulers—no matter whether purposeful or 
unconscious—is evidently based on the social, if not the technical, similarity of the 
two types of prerogatives. 

11° Other forms of privilege, such as the perpetual or temporary inheritance of noble 
titles, will be treated in connection with those periods during which they assumed 
institutional significance. 

1° Chin Shih 52.2b ff. 

17 Yiian Tien-chang JCHLRE (1908) 8.15a ff; Hsii Wén-hsien T‘ung-k‘ao 3c RR 
37% (Shanghai, 1936) 40.3182. 

418 Ch‘ing Shih Kao Yq S25 (1927) 116.4a-8a; Ch‘ing-ch‘ao Wén-hsien T‘ung-k‘ao 
Ye ACRE (Shanghai, 1936) 54.5359 ff. Even members of the imperial family 
held the yin privilege (Kuang-hsii Yin-shéng T‘ung-kuan Ch‘th-lu FEE TEA: I] 
ef A Bk, FP hie [1904], Li-fang WAZ). 


11° T-shan Hsien-shéng Chi 27.12b. 
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well to remember that the semi-Sinicized Jurchen, who found it 
unnecessary to set up a separate “ northern” government, filled 
many leading positions within their unified political organization 
with their own nationals. Yet despite this very natural bias they 
readily bestowed official favors upon trusted Chinese dignitaries. 
After the year 1202 an official of the first rank still had the right 
to place six persons in office because of his yin privileges; and the 
fortunate beneficiaries might still be drawn either from the direct 
or the collateral line.*”° 

The Mongols, like the Ch‘i-tan, followed a pastoral way of life; 
but they exhibited much less understanding of Chinese civilization 
than had their nomadic predecessors. Their distrust of a politically 
independent Chinese leadership was consistently expressed by 
their recourse to methods other than the examination system when 
selecting Chinese for office. In 1237, shortly after the collapse of 
Chin power, Yru-Ltiv Ch‘u-ts‘ai 484444 urged the introduction 
of competitive examinations. The first attempt at realization 
produced more than four thousand successful candidates fia =f ,1** 
but the plan was soon abandoned as “ not convenient.” **? From 
then on until the time of Kublai Khan, Chinese officials in the 
service of the Mongol government achieved their positions pri- 
marily on the basis of appointment. In 1267, however, when the 
great Khan came to regard himself as the overlord of the entire 
Chinese world, the value of establishing an examination system 
was again discussed, again without any lasting practical results.** 
Instead the government carefully formulated the yin principle 
which, in the forty-six years that followed,’ constituted the sole 
rival to position by appointment. During the middle period of 
Yiian rule a blue print for a new examination system was worked 
out,’* but it was accepted only in 1313. Two years later, the 
much-debated plan was put into operation and, except for a short 
interlude between 1335 and 1340, it continued to function until 
the close of the dynasty.’** The restored examinations, far from 


120 Hsii Wén-hsien T‘ung-k‘ao 40.3182. 

121 Ibid. 34.3150. 124 Viian Tien-chang 8.l5a. 

122 Viian Shih 81.3a. 125 Viian Shih 81.4a ff. 

1°83 Ibid. 3a-4a. 126 Hsii Wén-hsien T‘ung-k‘ao 34.3152-3153. 
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putting an end to the yin claim, emphasized its importance in a 
new way: a yin beneficiary, who passed the chin-shih examination, 
might enter the official hierarchy one rank higher than his less 
favored colleagues.**’ 

The Liao rulers had been none too eager to adopt the Chinese 
examination system. The Mongol masters were considerably less 
so. Even when they took the “ democratic ” step, the number of 
successful chin-shih candidates remained extremely small: 180 
constituted the all-time high, but averages totalled not more than 
seventy (including a number of “ barbarians ”’) ,*°* and this within 
a territory easily larger than the Sung domain and many times 
larger than the Chinese regions of the Liao empire. 

The chin-shih figures clearly reveal the Mongol tendency to 
limit the number of high Chinese officials. The same tendency is 
disclosed by the regulations dealing with the hereditary claim to 
office, a claim that otherwise was held in great esteem. During 
the Yiian period the yin privilege could only be bestowed on one 
son or grandson, or, if there was no direct descendant, on one male 
collateral.’*® But, as if to compensate for the numerical restriction, 
the Mongols raised the level of entry into the official hierarchy for 
yin claimants from the seventh to the fifth rank,’* a level higher 
than during the T‘ang dynasty. 

At the outset, the Ming dynasty accepted their predecessor’s 
policy of official selection; *** but, in the changed political climate, 
the yin principle assumed a markedly different functional signifi- 
cance. Under the Mongols, the limiting of the number of yin 
claims to one was part of a general effort to restrict the number 
of Chinese in official positions. Under the Ming government the 
same device greatly enhanced the opportunities of the successful 
chin-shih candidates who, freed from Yiian oppression and sus- 
picion, again totalled several hundred persons triennially.*** Fur- 
thermore, in the year 1467 the Ming rulers limited the claim to the 
yin prerogative to officials within the three highest ranks, a policy 


127 Viian Shih 81.5b. 

198 Hsii Wén-hsien T‘ung-k‘ao 34.3152-3153. 

12° Viian Tien-chang 8.15a-b. 181 Hsii Wén-hsien T‘ung-k‘ao 40.3183. 
389 Ibid. 19a. 182 Ibid. 35.3159 ff. 
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that contrasted sharply with the Mongol precedent of granting 
the hereditary privilege to members of all ranks above the two 
lowest.*** But, most important, those who possessed the yin pre- 
rogative could no longer reach the apex of the hierarchical pyra- 
mid, as indeed they had been able to do until the close of the Yiian 
dynasty. In Ming times the yin prerogative assured the holder 
access only to a minor position in the central government or to the 
post of prefect in the provincial administration.’** Occasional 
appointments to high office excepted,**’ persons eager to attain 
top-ranking positions had to pass through the gates of the regular 
examination system. 

The Manchus, willing to utilize as many Chinese institutions 
as political expediency permitted, adopted the yin policy of the 
Ming dynasty with minor restrictions. The yin beneficiaries might 
still fill the office of assistant prefect or magistrate, but they could 
not become prefects; in the main they were confined to minor 
positions in the central government.’ 

Our comparative survey of the two Liao types of inherited 
privilege, the tribal shth-hstian and the Chinese yin prerogative, 
draws attention to three important points: 


(1) The Ch‘i-tan shth-hsiian system ingeniously combined in- 
herited privilege and individual ability. A comparative study of 
other Inner Asiatic peoples may reveal, either for some or for all 
of them, a similarly flexible policy governing their “ hereditary ” 
officialdom. 

(2) The yin prerogative was a corollary to the devoloping 
examination system. Study of either must include the other; it 
must also include a consideration of policies that discriminated 
against undesirable social outsiders. 


188 Ming Shih 69.8a. 

184 Ming Shih 71.5b-6a; Hsii Wén-hsien T‘ung-k‘ao 40.3184; Ming Hui Yao BA EERE 
(compiled by Luna Wén-pin BEACH » Yung-huai-t‘ang Ts‘ang-pan ATE HAR 
ed., 1887) 48.4a-4b. 

*85 Ming Shih 69.8b; Hsii Wén-hsien T‘ung-k‘ao 40.3184. 

*8° Ch‘ing Shih Kao 116.4a-b; Ch‘ing-ch‘ao Wén-hsien T‘ung-k‘ao 56.5360. Certain 
exceptions to the rule, which occurred particularly during the later part of the Ch‘ing 
period, will be discussed separately in our detailed survey of Ch‘ing institutions. 
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(3) A special problem arises in dynasties of conquest. As long 
as the tribal conquerors maintained a dual political order, their 
hereditary claims to office tended to assert themselves in a form 
more or less similar to the traditional tribal pattern. However, 
when the political organization was unified, the prerogatives were 
adjusted in large degree to the existing Chinese institutions (ex- 
aminations and yin). Thus, the yin privilege must be seen as a 
specific aspect of the Chinese examination system not only in such 
essentially Chinese dynasties as T‘ang, Sung, and Ming, but also 
in the great periods of conquest, Liao, Chin, Yiian, and Ch‘ing. 














A THEORY ABOUT THE TITLES OF THE TWENTY- 
FOUR DYNASTIC HISTORIES 
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Of the titles of the so-called “ Twenty-four Dynastic Histories,” 
excepting only Shih chi and San Kuo chih, thirteen end with the 
word shu # and nine with the word shih 32. Were these titles 
the result of a purely arbitrary choice or were they rather deter- 
mined by tradition? In this paper I shall advance a theory in 
regard to this question and shall briefly discuss a related problem 
in Chinese historiography. 

The theory is very simple: The title of each history which 
follows the precedent of the Shih chi terminates with the word 
shih, and that of each history which follows the precedent of the 
Han shu ends with the word shu. This can be easily proved in the 
case of all the dynastic histories prior to that of the Sung dynasty. 
Only the last five of the twenty-four seem to contravene the 
theory. Looking into the matter more closely, however, we find 
that there was a significant reason for this change in the tradition 
(a tradition which did not disappear all of a sudden) . 

First let us start by stating the chief difference between the 
Shih chi and the Han shu: The former covers several dynasties, 
the latter only one. This difference has been remarked upon by 
many scholars, especially by Liu Chih-chi #J40#€ (661-721) , who 
has clearly differentiated between the scope of the Shih chi and 
that of the Han shu.’ The titles of subsequent histories which 
followed these two precedents end either with the word shih or 
the word shu according to their range of subject matter. That Li 
Yen-shou 442% took the Shih chi as his model when he compiled 
the Nan shih and the Pei s/.ih is asserted by himself in his memor- 
ial presenting the two works to the T‘ang emperor, Kao-tsung, in 


1 Shih t'ung B24 3H (Ssit-pu pei-yao ed.) 1.12a-15a. 
41 
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659.2. The Hsin Wu-tai shih by Ovu-yane Hsiu was originally 
named by its author the Wu-tai shih-chi, a title which still more 
explicitly reveals its kinship to the Shih chi of a thousand years 
earlier. It is equally obvious that the histories whose titles end 
in shu are all limited in scope to one dynasty. 

There seems to have been a tradition in T‘ang and Sung times 
to call the history of a group of dynasties shih and that of a single 
dynasty shu. Histories of several dynasties may be known col- 
lectively as shih and individually as shu. For example, the his- 
tories of the Northern Ch‘i, Northern Chou, Liang, Ch‘én, and 
Sui are each entitled shu; but the treatises, or chih, which now 
form a part of the Sui shw were once known as the Wu-tai shih- 
chih because they were planned to cover these five dynasties.® 
Another example may be found in the history which is now called 
Chiu Wu-tai shih. According to the researches of the Ch‘ien-lung 
scholars who restored the work from fragments preserved in the 
Yung-lo ta-tien, the Chiu Wu-tai shih contained annals for each 
of the five minor dynasties between the T‘ang and the Sung, and 
each of the annals was called shu.* These chapters are still labeled 
“ Liang shu,” “ 'T‘ang shu,” “ Chin shu,” “ Han shu,” and “ Chou 
shu.” Of course one should not confuse these chapter headings 
with the independent dynastic histories which bear identical 
names. 

Additional evidence may be found in the San Kuo chih. While 
it is true that the three sections of this history are commonly 
known as the “ Wei chih,” the “ Shu chih,” and the “ Wu chih ”; 
they have been also entitled the “ Wei shu,” the “ Shu shu,” and 
the “ Wu shu” in the tables of contents and at the heads of 
chapters in various editions from the Sung times down. Liu 
Chih-chi, in his Shih t‘ung 1.15a, also classifies the San Kuo chih 
in the school of the Han shu. 


*Pei shih 100.33a. The year of presentation is given in T‘ang hui-yao fe 
(Chiang-su shu-chii ed.) 63.4b. Also cf. Yii hai 7k YF (Ché-chiang shu-chii ed.) 46.35b- 
36a. 

® Shih tung 12.29b-30a. 

*Chiu Wu-tai shih FLAP, p. la. It is believed by some that a copy of the 
original Sung edition of this history is still in a private collection. Cf. Cun Yii-fu 
BARAK Chung-kuo shih-hsiich shih PY 3 B54 (Chungking, 1944), pp. 111, 129. 
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In the bibliographical treatises of the Sui shu and the Hsin 
T‘ang shu, there are a few instances of histories which cover only 
single dynasties but are called shih. In the Sui shu, 33.2b-3a, we 
have records of a Ch‘ shih in thirteen chapters by Cutana Yen 
TLE (444-505) , a Liang shih in fifty-three chapters by Hst' Héng 
af (517-579), and a Chou shih in eighteen chapters by Niu 
Hung 7F 44 (545-610). These titles seem to conflict with my 
theory. However, according to records,® none of these three works 
was completed. We are not certain, therefore, whether the terms 
Chit shih, Liang shih, and Chou shih were the actual titles or 
whether they were merely used to designate the character of the 
works, as histories of the Ch‘i dynasty, the Liang dynasty, etc. 
Interestingly enough, Cu1anG Yen’s Ch‘t shih is mentioned as the 
Chi chi ##4C in the Shih t'ung 12.18a-18b, and Niu Hung’s Chou 
shih is called the Chou chi J# in the same work, 12.28a. 

In the Hsin T‘ang shu 58.4a, Wu Ching 2% (died in 749 at an 
age over eighty) is given as the author of a Chi shih, a Liang 
shih, a Ch‘én shih, a Chou shih, and a Sui shih. But according to 
his biography in the Chiu Tang shu 102.20a, these five works 
were compiled because Wu Ching considered the existent histories 
of these five dynasties, H{€S, too voluminous and complex. 
Perhaps his five histories were called shih because they were 
planned to form a collective history to replace the five older 
works. 

So far the theory holds true. But why are the five histories of 
single dynasties after the Sung dynasty called shih instead of shu? 
It might be suggested that this new practice was adopted to avoid 
confusion, because there was already in existence a dynastic his- 
tory called Sung shu. But this suggestion can hardly be accepted 
if we remember the duplication of titles just discussed in a pre- 
ceding paragraph. Why should the Sung historians have been so 
bold as to use duplicate titles freely, and the Yiian historians so 
shrewd or so timorous as not to wish to introduce even one? Was 
it that the distinction between shih and shu was already obscured 
by Yiian times, when the Sung history was compiled? 


5 Sui shu 33.2b-38a; Ch‘én shu 34.7a; and Nan shih 60.22a. 
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In finding a solution to this problem one must remember that 
the Sung shih, the Liao shih, and the Chin shih were compiled at 
the same time (1343-1345), and under the same editorship, that 
of the famous prime minister T’o-t‘o #/%. Although the com- 
pilation of the Liao history and the Chin history was proposed 
in a memorial as early as 1261 and although an order to compile 
histories for the three dynasties was issued in 1279 (the year of 
the fall of the Sung), not much progress was made until 1343 
because the historians could not agree among themselves on the 
treatment of the three dynasties. Some suggested that only the 
Sung emperors were legitimate, that annals should be written 
only for them, and that the Liao and the Chin rulers should be 
treated as usurpers. Again others said that the histories of the 
Liao and the Chin should be labeled Pei shih because these two 
dynasties were in the north; the history of the Northern Sung 
should be called Sung shih and that of the Southern Sung Nan 
shih.’ It is clear that these historians definitely had the pattern 
of L1 Yen-shou’s Nan shih and Pei shih in mind, so the use of the 
word shih in the titles of these histories was in accordance with 
tradition. The editor-in-chief T‘o-t‘o decided that all three dynas- 
ties should be treated as legitimate, and that a history be com- 
piled for each. He took a compromise position, but to a certain 
degree he followed the style of the shih. This is clearly shown in 
the first article of his editorial rules for the three histories, which 
reads: “1. Annals. In the three histories the method of recording 
events should follow that of the Shih chi, the Hsi Han shu (i.e., 
Chien Han shu) and the Hsin T‘ang shu. For the titles of 
countries and for other things the style of the Nan shih and the 
Pei shih should be followed.” * Taking the three histories together, 
one is justified in calling them shih. 

As for the Yiian shih and the Ming shih we can only assume 
that these titles were adopted because the wrong precedent was 
followed. However, the word shu was not forgotten by all his- 


®Cf. Wana Chi Sie Hsii Weén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao (1602 ed.) 176.11a-15b; and 
Fine Chia-shéng %§9e4]-, Liao shih yiian-liu k‘ao yii Liao shih ch‘u chiao Te SE Gi 
Tie TH HUE HE ABE (Pciping, 1933). 


7 Liao shih (Pai-na ed.), p. 4a. 
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torians who wrote about these dynasties. Thus we have one work 
called Yiian shu by a Ch‘ing scholar; * and three called Ming shu, 
one by a Ming writer, and two by Ch‘ing authors.” 


In general, there are many more histories after the model of 
the Han shu than after that of the Shih chi. In other words, 
Chinese historians tend to write more tuan-tai shih BIITSE (“ his- 
tories of one dynasty”) than t'wng shih 3832 (“general his- 
tories”). But there have been revolts against this strong tendency. 
One early attempt to compile a general history was made by the 
Emperor Wu of the Liang dynasty, the famous patron of Budd- 
hism, who ordered a historian named Wu Chiin 24 (469-520) to 
take charge of the work.’® It was designed to cover the long 
period from very ancient times to the Southern Ch‘, and was to 
be called T‘ung shih. Unfortunately Wu Chiin died before the 
completion of the work. The 600-odd chapters which he left were 
not long preserved, and we now have only scant information 
about the composition of this gigantic work." 

The Han shu was originally planned by Pan Piao FEZ to be a 
supplement to the Shih chi and to follow its general scheme. But 
his son Pan Ku #£14l changed the plan, thus creating the model 
for the tuan-tai shih. The Sung scholar Cuéne Ch‘iao MbHE (1104- 


®Tsine Lien 4 He Yiian shu, 102 chaps. The biographies in this history are 
indexed in the Harvard-Yenching Series, No. 35. 

® The first two authors are Ténc Yiian-hsi Bee (1527-1592), whose work has 
45 chaps., and Fu Wei-lin {8@€ BR (d. 1667, cf. A. W. Hummer, Eminent Chinese 
of the Ch‘ing Period, I, 262), whose work has 171 chaps. Cf. also Ssii-k‘u ch‘iian shu 
tsung-mu t‘i-yao (Wan-yu wén-k‘u ed.) 11.44-45, 51-52. The biographies in Fu’s work 
are indexed in the Harvard-Yenching Series, No. 24. The third work is the Tsui-wei lu 
JE HES. in 102 chaps., by Cua Chi-tso #EHEE (1601-1676, cf. Hummet, op. cit., 
18-19). The original title, Ming shu, was changed because of the fear of literary 
inquisition after the case of Cuuane Ting-lung HE SE Si (d. ca. 1660, cf. HumMMEL, 
op. cit., 205-206). Cf. CHane T‘ing-chi’s note Be AE WE BE to the Tsui wei lu (Ssii-pu 
ts‘ung-k‘an ed.), p. 1b; L. C. Goonricu, The Literary Inquisition of Ch‘ien-lung, pp. 
75-76; and Cun Yii-fu Chung-kuo shih-hsiieh shih, pp. 273-274. 

*° Liang shu 49.13b-14b; Yii hai 47.4a-4b. 

1 Shih t‘ung 1.12b contains an unfavorable review of the work. Shih tung 1.14a, 
commentary, and Cun Yii-fu, op. cit., p. 220, record that according to the “ Annals ” 
of Liang Wu-ti, the Tung shih was completed in 548. I find only one reference in 
the “ Annals,” Liang shu 3.29b, but it does not give the date. 
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1160) , who was deeply interested in the general history, attacked 
Pan Ku violently on this point as one who failed his father. 
CxHENG went so far as to declare that Sst-ma Ch‘ien compared 
with Pan Ku is like a dragon to a pig.’* CHiNG’s own work, the 
T‘ung chih, is a general history, and he actually planned to call it 
T‘ung shih.* In a sense it is improper to group the T“ung chih, 
as is usually done, with the Tung tien and Wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao 
as the San t‘wng =38 because the first is a general history con- 
ceived broadly on the plan of Sst-ma Ch‘ien, whereas the other 
two are institutional encyclopedias. The collective grouping of 
these three works results from the fact that the topical treatises 
it prepared by CHENG overshadow in value the remainder of his 
work. 

The idea of compiling a general history was more successfully 
realized by another Sung scholar. The T'zt-chih T*ung-chien by 
Sst-ma Kuang may still be regarded as the best general history 
of its kind. It is interesting to note that Sst-ma Kuang meant to 
call it the Tung chih when he started the work.* (The word 
t‘ung still appears in the present name which was bestowed by the 
Emperor Shén-tsung.) *° 

The tradition of general-history writing was poorly maintained 
by Ming and Ch‘ing scholars. Only a few supplements were made 
to the T‘ung chien2® But from Cuane Hsiieh-ch‘éng Fito 
(1738-1801, cf. A. W. Hummet, Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing 
Period, I, 38-41) , we hear the voice of one crying in the wilderness. 
His famous work, Wén-shih t‘ung-i 3323038, contains in a 
chapter called “ Shih-t‘ung ” ##38 +7 an expression of his ideas on 
this theme. In favor of the general history he points out its six 
conveniences and two advantages, in contrast with its three de- 


22 T’ung chih (Shih tung F388 ed.), p. 1a. 

18 Chia-chi i-kao BRYRIRFS (Han-hai ERE ed.) B. 1b. 

4 Sung shih 336.6b. 

*® Tzti-chih t‘ung-chien (Ssti-~pu pei-yao ed.), Shén-tsung’s Preface, p. 2a. . 

*° For example, the Sung Yiian tzti-chih t‘ung-chien by Hsien Ying-ch‘i BE REDE 
(1535 chin-shih YE-+), in 157 chaps.; and the Tzt-chih t‘ung-chien hou-pien 6 a 
by Hsit Chiien-hsiich #R#Z 2H (1631-1694, cf. Hummer, op. cit. 310-812), in 184 
chaps. 

*7 (Ssii-pu pei-yao ed.) 4.12b-19a. 
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fects.* In another chapter, “Shén Chéng” FifB 2° he defends 
strongly the position of CuiNG Ch‘iao, who was so often criticized 
by Cuana’s contemporaries.” He considers Cu&nG Ch‘iao a his- 
torian with an original scheme, and, in this respect, even superior 
to Sst-ma Ch‘ien and Pan Ku. However, CHANG’s opinion was 
not shared by other Ch‘ing scholars who devoted themselves to 
etymology, phonetics, and textual criticism.” As a competent 
reviewer, CHANG Ping-lin 3¢}I#, neatly puts it, “ Many Ch‘ing 
scholars studied history, but only a few ever compiled them.” ” 
Among the seven Ch‘ing compilations which this reviewer con- 
siders worthy of mention, only one is a general history, namely, 
the supplement to the T“wng chien by Pr Yiian *#0t (1730-1797, 
cf. HumMEL, op. cit., 622-625). The other six are histories of 
the Sung, the Yiian, and the Ming periods. 


*® The six conveniences are: Duplication can be avoided %, 74 $i. The plan can be 
unified Bop S20) . Arrangement can be facilitated (8 SP Ac. Judgment can be im- 
partial 2BALZE. Contradiction can be removed FEE Affairs of neighboring 
countries can be fully treated EAB. 

The two advantages are: Improvements can be made by proper absorption of 
previous works ABZ . A school of historical philosophy can be established 
VERE . 

The three defects are: Slavish transcription from old works #40. Blind accep- 
tance of established topics Vi BK. Failure to make clear the period of persons 
mee A - 

1° 5 la-Sa. 

°° Cun Yii-fu, Chung-kuo shih-hsiieh shih, p. 166. 

*tHo Ping-sung {PJ {7j#S in the preface of his T’ung-shih hsin-i PHS RE 
(Shanghai, 1930), pp. 2-18, surveys the development of the general history in China. 

*? Canc Ping-lin, “ Ch‘ing Tai hsiieh-shu chih hsi-t‘ung ” }pp{C 2241952 HE, Shih 
ta yiieh-k‘an PPA A Fi, 10 (1934), 157. This article consists of notes taken by a 
student during a public lecture delivered in 1932 at Peiping. 
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[This paper was published in Ussecrun Axagemuu Hayx CCCP, Orgensenue 
autepatypH u s3erKa (Bulletin of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR: Section of 
Language and Literature), Vol. V, fasc. 3 (Moscow, 1946), 239-244. In the “ Table 
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Alexeev, de l’Académie, comme historien de la litérature chinoise.” I am deeply 
indebted to Professor Serge ELisséerr for his kind assistance in the preparation of this 
translation—F. W. C.] 


The history of Chinese literature is one of the facets of the 
scientific activity of the Sinologist Vasilij Michajlovi¢ ALEXEEV, 
but even in this domain so much has been done by him that this 
short sketch cannot pretend either to completeness or to exhaust- 
ing depth. I shall consider my task fulfilled, if I succeed in showing 
the basic tendency of the research work of a scholar of unique 
talent and brilliant originality, by the works of whom our Soviet 
Sinology occupies so honorable a place. 

The most diverse questions of the history of Chinese literature 
are treated by V. M. ALExeev in his books and articles. Writers 
of all periods are represented in these works by the evaluation of 
them by the erudite and enlightened critic, and also by the trans- 


* A paper, read in the Jlesunrpagcxuit Jom yuensrx [Leningrad House of Scholars] 
at the solemn session of the Yuensiit coper Uucr. socrokospezenun AH CCCP 
{Learned Council of the Inst. of Oriental Studies of the AS of the USSR], dedicated 
to the sixty-fifth birthday and to the fortieth anniversary of the scientific and peda- 
gogical activity of the academician V. M. ALEXEEV. 
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lation accompanying the research. We do not know in world 
Sinology an example of similar scientific diapason, and this is 
acknowledged by world Sinology. 

V. M. ALEXxEEv is a scholar who has spoken a new word in Sino- 
logy and, in particular, in the history of Chinese literature. The 
very entry of the scholar into great science was already new by his 
research on a poem of Sst-K‘uNG T“u [ ®J 2 fil], a poet of the [Xth 
century, which came out in the year 1916. In the foreword to 
this work V. M. ALEXEEV wrote: “The present work has in view 
to assist a cessation of the amateurish attitude toward the study of 
Chinese poetry and the replacement of it by a more scientific one. 
A monograph, exhausting a subject in all its complexity, is that 
very way by which the contemporary Sinologist must direct him- 
self in order to incorporate the study of the poetry of China into 
the study, immeasurably more advanced than it, of the poetry of 
other countries of the East and then into the study of world 
poetry.” * 

Thus, the incorporation of Chinese literature—and the poetry 
in it—into world literature, the incorporation of the methods of 
research into those methods by which the literature of other 
countries is studied—there are the problems confronting the re- 
search scholar of Chinese literature. 

This was new and daring—too little had been done in this 
domain, and too timidly and uncertainly had European Sinology 
occupied itself with literary researches, limiting itself to description 
and to naive retelling of the old Chinese criticism. 

In the book the scholar begins with the predecessors of Ssv- 
K‘uNG T‘u, adding translations of complicated critical texts. The 
roots of the poem interest him as a historian of literature, and he 
shows the influence of Taoism and before all of Chuang-tzii [EF ] 
on the creativeness of the poet. A separate section devoted to the 
poetics of Sst-K‘une Tu precedes the inference about the signifi- 
cance of the poem in Chinese and world literature. The research 


* B. M. Aaexcees. Kuratickan noama o moate. Crancet Comyn Ty. [V. M. 
ALEXEEV, A Chinese Poem About the Poet: Verses of Ssii-k‘ung T‘u], Pletersburg], 
1916 [p. III). 
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scholar compares the poem of Sst-x‘uNe T‘u with European [240] 
poems about a poet—with Horacs, with Bomeav. Within thirty 
years V. M. Atexeev will speak anew about this already on the 
broader material of a whole series of Chinese works on poetics 
expounded in poetic form. 

In the work the Chinese commentators are amply used, the 
translation of the poem into the English language made by Pro- 
fessor GILEs is analyzed and substantially refuted, and the imita- 
tions of the poem which appear later—a poem about the artist and 
a poem about the calligrapher—are analyzed in detail. The poem 
about the artist also within thirty years found its place, and we 
may see printed in the December number of the journal, 3pe3qa 
[Star], for the year 1945 a full translation of this most difficult 
text with new research. 

In Ilooma o noate[A Poem About the Poet] the research scholar, 
loyal to the method declared by him, dwells on the historical con- 
ditions of the life of Sst-x‘une T‘u, and gives an analysis of the 
personality of the poet in the complicated interlacing of Confu- 
cianism, Buddhism, and Taoism. In the work there is given also 
the translation of many works of Ssv-K‘unG T‘u. 

The work strikes one with its abundance of material (the quan- 
tity of cited and translated texts is amazingly great), with its 
depth of analysis, with its penetration into the essence of the 
subject, with its tenacious and successful mastery of, it would 
seem, insuperable difficulties of text and commentary. But the 
chief thing is that the work did that which it had in view, that is it 
replaced the amateurish attitude toward Chinese poetry with a 
scientific one—the scholar was aiming at this. 

To this also was devoted an article which appeared in May of 
the year 1917 in KypHan Muuuctepctsa napogHoro npocBenjeHua 
[Journal of the Ministry of Public Education] under the title “ 06 
onpeyeseHun KuTalicxot ‘‘muTepaTypni’’ u 06 OyepesHBIX 3aqaqax ee 
uctopuxa ” [“ On the Definition of Chinese ‘ Literature’ and on the 
Immediate Problems of its Historian”]. In this article V. M. 
ALEXEEV poses the question about the establishing of a scientific 
study of Chinese literature. He demands philological methods of 
research. “On its basis it must be the same here that is demanded 
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of any historico-literary research whatsoever.” * And the author 
does this in the article, establishing an understanding of “ liter- 
ature ” in its dependence on the period. 

He defines precisely and at the same time pictorially Taoism 
and Confucianism and proceeds to the evolution in the under- 
standing of wén [%X<] literature, and of wén—the ancient truth, of 
which according to tradition Confucius considered himself the 
bearer. 

The author speaks of the different periods in the development 
of the understanding of wén and we read the inspired translation 
of the definition of wén from the treatise Wén-hsin tiao-lung 
[3c.t>MERE] (Carved Dragon of a Literary Heart): * “ Great is the 
fascination and strength of wén! It came into being, did it not, 
together with Heaven and Earth! In very fact, the sun, the moon, 
the mountains, and the rivers—all these lines and forms of nature 
are wén, a manifestation of tao [34]. Thereafter, when there came 
into being the two principles (male and female), Heaven and 
Earth, man, thanks to the property of his spiritual nature, stood 
with them in a triad. Really his soul is, in substance, the soul of 
Heaven and Earth! This spirit came into being and the word 
appeared. The word appeared and wén began to shine as a natural 
manifestation of tao. In everything, in everything there is wén! 
Both in the pattern of the clouds, excelling every art, and in the 
beauty of nature, not needing an artist . . . Could it be that all 
this is only embellishment? No, this is the natural being. Listen- 
ing now to the melody of the forest, sounding as a lute, to the 
rhythm of a stream tumbling over stones, which sounds like deli- 
cate jade or a little bell, thou wilt see that each form of the world 
begets its own particular expression and, of course, each sound 
begets its own wén.” * 


* }KypHaax Muuucrepersa HapogHoro mpocsemrenua [Journal of the Ministry of 
Public Education], May, 1917, p. 54. 

‘Liv Hsieh [Z| #B), Wéen-hsin tiao-lung (VIth cen. A.D.). 

5 }Kyppanx Muuucrepersa Hapoguoro mpocnemenus [Journal of the Ministry 
of Public Education], May, 1917. [Hosas cepus (New Series) LXIX (1917, No. 5), 
oTg. (sec.) 4, 45-57.] 

[A slightly different translation of this Chinese text was given by Professor ALEXEEV 
in November 1926 in his first conférence at the College de France. Cf. Basile 
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The author examines the role in literature of Ca‘t Yiian [J 34], 
a lyric poet of the fourth century before our era, with the birth of 
whom “enters the kingdom of the word, leading man out from 
dull dormancy to spiritual vibration, coupled with admiration 
and esthetic emotion.” 

Already at this time the author marks the ways of the periodi- 
city of Chinese literature and places in the head of the corner 
Wen hsiian [3¢C3#|—a literary anthology composed from produc- 
tions of various’ times by the heir-apparent Hstao [241] T‘ung 
[Mi] at the beginning of the VIth century A.D., when wén 
becomes the term for literary productions by preference and 
independently of content. 

The latest work confirms the correctness of such an attitude 
toward Wén hsiian and, in a letter from Borovoj, V. M. ALEXEEV 
writes in the year 1944: “The more I sink into Wén hsiian the 
more I come to the opinion that, actually, it is the immediate link 
connecting the classics with the ku-wén [@%X].” 

Both this article and the work on Sst-xK‘una T‘u have one 
tendency—to demonstrate that Chinese literature is a literature 
of world significance and that the methods used in the study of 
European literature are applicable for its research, and not only 
applicable, but even necessary, because “ Chinese literature enters 
into world not only as an episode or as a sole number in a series.” ° 
V. M. ALEXEEV shows this, comparing Chinese literature with the 
literatures of Europe: “. . . if the literatures of Europe, created 
by different peoples, each of which brought something new and 
original into the common international treasury, nourished by the 
classic literatures of Greece and Rome, have the right to be recog- 
nized as world literature in view of their significance for the 
intellectual culture of the world—although not all but only its 
European part, insignificant in size—then how much more right to 
this honorable title can Chinese literature have, which in the ex- 
tent, perhaps, of its own uninterrupted history of four thousand 


Auextev, La littérature chinoise: Six conférences au Collége de France et au Musée 
Guimet (Paris, 1937), pp. 24-25—F. W. C_] 

°* Jurepatypa Bocroxa [Literature of the East], fasc. 2, Beemmpuas autTepatypa 
[World Literature], P{etersburg], 1920, p. 15. 
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years nourished itself by the genius only of its own people, but 
was able without the aid of violent invasions to conquer the minds 
of different Eastern peoples.” * Chinese literature has the right 
to its scientific study and to an attitude toward it as toward a 
literature of world significance; it “. . . is a literature of a mil- 
lenium, reflecting the life of cultivated man in all its phases and 
emotions, and . . . consequently to it are proper those ideas which 
from time immemorial have tormented man by the desire to find 
the truth of life in a prophetic, beautiful word.” * 

The scholar has the only scientific point of view of the study of 
literature, starting with its development dependent on the develop- 
ment of the society nourishing this literature. “ Every literature 
has its starting point, basic idea, even basic feeling, which moved 
the first of its creators. It is clear that before speaking about the 
literature of any people whatsoever, it is necessary to endeavor 
to penetrate into the beginnings of its history of ideas to bind its 
present with its past into one logical whole.” ” 

The bond of literature with life—there is that which the scholar 
seeks before all and in which he always sees the key to the under- 
standing of literary phenomena. We may observe this already in 
those characteristics which are given by V. M. ALEXEEv when he, 
for example, says that “in the great and bright current of poetry 
the Chinese of genius, Li Po [4], expressed all the infinite rich- 
ness of the spirit of the people . . .” or that “ the Chinese novel is, 
before all, a historical novel, in which with full frankness are 
expressed the ideals of the Chinese people.” * 

Thus V. M. Avexeev fulfills the promise given by him and 
introduces Chinese literature into the order of world literatures 
not only by its significance, but by his attitude toward it. As a 
result of such work we see the “ unveiling ” of the personality of 
the writer, Liao-chai [##], a beautiful analysis of the causes of 
the moods of the writer, bound with the political setting of his 
country and with the social milieu to which the writer belonged: 
“. . . would it have been just to limit oneself to factors of personal 
failure in the definition of the whole scale of the moods of Liao- 


* Ibidem, pp. 17-18 et seq. 
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chai, even then when he himself refers, as to his inspirer, to the 
poet Cu‘t Yiian, unsuccessful court careerist, who poured out his 
anguish in poems which became immortal? I think that it is not 
necessary to consider this explanation adequate and one need not 
search long and imagine other reasons for the creation of such a 
mood. One need [242] only picture the political setting of China 
of that time in order to understand Liao-chai only as a repre- 
sentative of public opinion and mood. . . . The fact that the col- 
lection of short stories of Liao-chai remained in manuscript not 
less than 60 years, and the very style of his foreword, not expres- 
sing something definite, convince me that Liao-chai wrote his 
short stories in a setting, where there was manifest persecution of 
free thought and where each hint of the existing situation, so 
common in the speech of an indignant patriot, might have been 
considered as an offense which threatened death. And hence this 
sibyl language both of the foreword and, substantially, of all the 
short stories.” * 

Before us is Liao-chai—a rebel, wrestling with the opinion of 
the learned Confucian milieu, which had submitted to the Man- 
chus; before us is the tragedy of a Confucian personality, which 
did not have the possibility of speaking uncompromising language, 
as was prescribed by Confucian ethics, about contemporary events 
and who took the incredible as the defender of his rights and 
convictions. 

The quantity of that done by V. M. ALExEEv is tremendous—a 
mere list of the works written by him and being prepared at the 
present time on Chinese literature would far exceed the proportions 
of the present sketch. Questions of the periodicity of the liter- 
ature, the problem of genre, the originality of Chinese poetics, of 
the ideology in the literature, the classics, the poetry, the rhythmi- 
cal prose, the fable prose, the drama, and the criticism—all this 
has touched the sure hand of the research scholar, whose talent 
and knowledge permit him to lift up layers, hitherto unexamined. 


' 8 B.M. Azexcees. ‘‘ Tparequa KongdynmancKkolt 1muHocTu uw MaHAapuHcKot 
wyeonorum B HOBermax Jino Uman.’’ [V. M. Atexzev, “ The Tragedy of the Con- 
fucian Personality and the Mandarin Ideology in the Short Stories of Liao-chai ”], 
YMss. AH CCCP, Org. o6m. nayx. [Bulletin of the AS of the USSR: Sec. of Soc. 
Sciences], 1934, pp. 448-444. 
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Literature, as a manifestation of the life of a people, of life in 
all its multiformity and all its complexity—there is the principle 
which lies at the basis of the studies of V. M. Atexerv. Conclu- 
sive and incontestable proof that Chinese literature is a world 
literature, a scientific glance at it—there is the content of the 
works of V. M. ALEXEEV, beginning with Iloama o noate [A Poem 
About the Poet] and ending with “Tlecus npamomy ayxy” [“ Song 
to the Upright Spirit ”] [JES] of a poet of the XIIIth century, 
Wen Tien-hsiang [<i], printed in the year 1946.° 

The study of every literary production rests before all on this 
literary production and, if this is the literature of another people, 
it ought to be translated into the language of the study, for other- 
wise the study is hardly conclusive for science. This is a truth not 
requiring particular explanations, but laying itself as a heavy 
burden on the shoulders of the European research scholar of Chi- 
nese literature, forced by virtue of things to be not only an evalu- 
ator, but also a preparer of documentary material. He must do 
this himself not only because there are no translators, but also 
because the translation of an old Chinese text, saturated with 
literary and historical allusions, speaking more to the eye than to 
the ear, demanding a fine and precise knowledge of the period, 
can be undertaken only by a real scholar, equipped with erudition 
and method. 

V. M. ALEXEEV understood this already then when he wrote in 
his Iloama o noate [A Poem About the Poet] that “ the mixing of 
what is properly translation with circumlocution, peculiar to al- 
most all European translations from Chinese, is a general char- 
acteristic trait of the translation of GiLEs, and thus already, a 
priort, such a translation cannot serve as a document for the 
historian of literature.” *° 

V. M. ALExeev from the very beginning of his scientific activity 
bound himself, in an expression of PuSKIN, to this “ work hard and 


° Tpyast Boenuoro unctutyta mHocTpaHHEx ssEiKoB [Works of the Military 
Institute of Foreign Languages], No. 2, M{oscow], 1946, p. 47. 

*°B. M. Aaexcees. Kuraiickan mooma o moote. Crancst Caryn Ty [V. M. 
AuexeEv, A Chinese Poem About the Poet: Verses of Sst-k‘ung T‘u), Pletersburg], 
1916, p. 062. 
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thankless, imperceptible for the majority of readers and which can 
be appreciated by two or three specialists,” and in the year 1911 
there appeared in translation and with an article of V. M. ALEXEEV 
[243]Cruxorsopenua B mpose noata Jim Bo, Bocnesaioujue npuporzy™ 
[“ Verses in Prose of the Poet Li Po in Praise of Nature ”’]. The 
genius-poet, the unrestrained romantic was translated into the 
Russian language—I permit myself to turn anew to Pusk4y, for 
this will be justified in the given case—“ so supple and sturdy in 
its turns and possibilities, so receptive and sociable in its attitudes 
toward foreign languages,” and the Russian reader had the op- 
portunity to read “. . . Spring! Sky-blue tones of agitated waters 
. . . Red aroma of orchid bushes . . . Raise thyself somewhere a 
little higher and gaze in the distance . . . At once and in full thine 
eye takes in both the shoreless breadth of the sea and the thinning 
imperceptibility of the clouds. Thy soul in an impulse which 
carries thee away is ready to be transfixed. Along the cheeks run 
tears in whole streams . . . 

“.. . All the plain is overgrown—and what luxurious flowers 
and patterns! But, grasses aromatic! I love and I pity you. I 
pity as though a sharp knife were penetrating my heart! To be 
sure, these are the last days of spring . . . The end of the last 
days of spring! I take pity on them. Sorrow overwhelms me, 
and great sorrow! 

“. . . There already very quickly nature begins to blow decre- 
pit senility. And how vexing it is to me that it is impossible to 
throw over along the azure sky any very long line in order to tie 
with it the white sun flying to its setting! ” ** 

A translation from the Chinese is not only an act, signifying the 
beginning of research. A translation is the end of one of the phases 
of research and is the research in and of itself, for there precedes 


11 3anucku Bocr. orgeteHuA UMM. pyccK. apxeosor. oOmrectBa [Transactions of 
the Orient. Section of the Imp. Russ. Archeolog. Society], Vol. XX, Sfaint] Pleters]- 
b[urg], 1911, p. 185. 

32 B. M. Aaexcees. ‘‘Cruxorsopenus B pose nosta Jim Bo, sBocnenaronurue 
upuposy” [V. M. Atexeev, “ Verses in Prose of the Poet Lt Po in Praise of Nature ”], 
Sanucxu Bocr. orgemeHuH UMIL. pyccK. apxeosor. oOnmrecTBa [Transactions of 
the Orient. Section of the Imp. Russ. Archeolog. Society], Vol. XX, S[aint] Pleters]- 
burg], of the year 1911, pp. 188-189. 
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it a careful study of the social atmosphere, the language and style 
of a period, not to mention that concrete philological work, which 
a scholar must do preliminarily on a text. 

We do not know an ALExeEEv-translator; before us always is 
the learned research scholar, endowed with the happy and rare 
gift of presenting in the Russian language a text congenial to the 
one studied by him. “ My translation as usual is designed not 
only for the reader unfamiliar with the original, but also for 
persons who always have the possibility of judging me from the 
point of view of preciseness of translation and even of the way 
of expressing this preciseness only to such a degree that it has not 
prevented reading the book. From this point of view, I consider 
my books of translations as text books, which also has been con- 
firmed many times by competent people, whom in the future, in 
their reviews of my translations, I beg to pay attention to my 
evolution in this attitude,” says V. M. ALExEEv in the foreword to 
the tales of Liao-chai Crpanusie uctopuu [Strange Stories].** 

Both in historico-literary researches and in what are properly 
translations, having as their object a wide reader, as the transla- 
tions of Liao-chai, V. M. ALEXEEv is loyal to the basic principle, 
enunciated by him in the very beginning of his activity—the 
incorporation of Chinese literature into world literature and a 
scientific aproach to it. 

V. M. Avexeev has no works in which he would have spoken 
about Chinese literature assuming a confidence in him on the part 
of scholars unacquainted with the Chinese language or unable to 
read the studied text. Science does not trust the honest word of 
even very good people—for it proofs are necessary. A translation 
for V. M. ALEXEEV is not an absolute objective but a concrete 
proof, and he presents this proof, overcoming the difficulties of 
the exceeding terseness of a Chinese text, the many meanings of 
the characters, allusions, and ellipses, apparent naivetés, the diffi- 
culties of a picture composed for the eye, which must supply an 
inner meaning, and, finally, the difficulties of the complicated and 
diverse rhythmical pulses. 


#8 Ino Usait. Crpanusie ucropun [Liao-chai: Strange Stories], Pub. Msicap 
[Thought], Lfe|n[in]gr[ad], 1928. 
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Chinese poetics has its descriptive, but established terms. The 
rendering of them into the Russian language is accessible only to 
a scholar able [244] entirely to understand their function, which 
is not very simple, and able to find for them a Russian equivalent, 
which is still more complicated. In the work “ Ytonuyecknii 
MOHM3M HM KuTalickue WepeMoHMM B TpaKTratax Cy Crna ” [“ Utopian 
Monism and Chinese Ceremonies in the Treatises of Su Hsiin 
(AR) ) ”’),* V. M. ALexeev cites Chinese critical opinion in regard 
to the style of Su Hsiin: “ His style is not comparable with any 
other in sharpness, and chiefly, in vivacity, mobility, vigor, auda- 
city, dexterity, elasticity, freshness, and the whirlwind-like, head- 
splitting swiftness, recalling the dashing waves or the rapid run- 
ning of a wonderful race-horse. But at the same time this is the 
style of a continuous charm, inexplicable by any discussion of it; 
a style captivating us by its picturesqueness, by its living play; 
enigmatico-enchanting, as a dragon in a cloud or in waves of the 
sea; and chiefly, it is all a continuous melody, as if it were 
necessary simply to sing all these treatises! ” 

So the research scholar walks arm in arm with the translator, 
who assists him, original, individual and attentively listening to 
every remark coming from the side even if he is not in accord with 
it. “ Russianists are dissatisfied with the language of my transla- 
tions. They demand unity in style, and not disparity. They object 
both to the old and to the new elements in it. Just what is per- 
mitted then? However, I am on my guard, I harken and I take it 
all in,” writes V. M. ALEXEEv in one of his letters of the year 1944. 

The way of V. M. ALExEev in science has been a direct way; 
looking back, he sees much which was left behind long ago, but 
which cannot be forgotten, because what followed took its be- 
ginning from this and defined itself with this. And, therefore, 
what was temporarily left behind on the way is attracting itself 
anew. V. M. ALEXEEV, going forward all the time, having written 
a multitude of works on very diverse questions of Chinese liter- 
ature, a scholar, finding himself in the bloom of his creative period, 


** CopercKoe BocTroKoBegeHue [Soviet Oriental Studies], III, M[oscow]-Lfeningrad], 
1945, p. 146. 
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may also say in the words of the Chinese poet: “I read and 
correct my old lines all the time,” and there in the year 1945 there 
was printed a translation, left behind in the year 1916 and done 
anew and reinforced with new information, of ‘‘Tlooma 0 xyJoxHUKe’’ 
[<A Poem About the Artist”) [—09i#a5] of Huana Yiieh 
[ aR), a work accessible to few by its difficulty and now explained 
to the Russian reader. So there have seen the light works com- 
paring Chinese poetics with European, which were begun more 
than thirty years ago. 

Only a small part of what has been done by V. M. ALEXEEV 
has been printed—the works of the strained years of the Great 
War for the Fatherland, particularly works studying Wén hsiian 
and T‘ang [J] poetry, by their value and quantity would alone 
fill the whole life of the scholar—and in all this, in what has been 
printed and what has simply been written down, there is one 
central idea—the bond of literature with the living life of the 
Chinese people. V. M. ALEXEEv indicated this way first in world 
Sinology and showed how one could go by this way solidly and 
infallibly. 

All this much which has been done and which is being done by 
V. M. ALEXEEv is marked with that which is authentically scien- 
tific, profound knowledge, and brilliant talent. We, whose good 
fortune it has been to be pupils of V. M. ALEXEEV, may sometimes 
disagree with him, but even in this case we respectfully bow our 
heads before his thought and knowledge. 

Faith in science and faith in the inextinguishable flame of our 
Soviet man burn in the young soul of a man, “ whose ear is already 
obedient,” and who approaches the age, when “ the desires of the 
heart do not transgress the borders of what is permitted,” * and 
this man with joy consecrated his life to science, to work, which 
permits, as said in one of his works, “ a larger and larger number 
of people to start to study Chinese literature, and, of course, easier 
and easier will be the approaches to it, for there is nothing in the 
world which could resist the pressure of living human interest.” 


15“ He said: ‘. . . At sixty my ear was obedient. At seventy I followed the desires 
of my heart and did not transgress the borders (of that which was permitted) .’” 
(Lun yi [mtitts] —Opinions and Conversations [of Confucius]) . 
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Yuen Ren Cuao, Cantonese Primer. Published for the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1947. Pp. vii + 242. $4.00. 


This primer is an extremely valuable addition to the study 
and learning of one of the most important Chinese dialects. While 
it was prepared primarily for the use of American students, it 
can be used by Chinese students with equal profit. It is particu- 
larly valuable as a manual for self-teaching. 

In Part One, Chapter I (pp. 1-17), the author touches briefly 
on the various aspects of the Chinese language in general, such 
as its history, the dialects, “wenli” and vernacular literature, 
romanization and systems of romanization, etc. He makes clear 
to us that the study of “wenli” (literary Chinese) can be ap- 
proached through the study of any one dialect, not necessarily 
Mandarin. Twenty years or so ago an ordinary Chinese would 
never have dreamed of studying “ wenli” through anything but 
his native dialect. And a great majority of people today still use 
dialectal pronunciations in reading literary Chinese, in spite of 
the adoption of Mandarin as the standard national language. Nor 
has the adoption of a standard national language by the Chinese 
Government lowered to any appreciable extent the prestige of the 
dialects. 

The description and analysis of Cantonese sounds and tones 
in Chapter II (pp. 18-36) are accurate. The author’s system of 
orthography makes use of the principle of indicating tones by 
spelling (like the National Romanization System) rather than 
by diacritical marks or numerals. This system not only makes 
printing much easier, but also makes a printed page of romanized 
Cantonese look much neater. It is made simpler than National 
Romanization by the division of tones into two levels, an upper 
and a lower level, indicated by a voiceless and a voiced consonant 
respectively—a principle which conforms historically to phonetic 
laws governing the development of initials and tones in modern 
Chinese. We may cite the native orthography of Lao and of 
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Siamese as parallel instances where the original voiceless and 
voiced consonant-signs (now pronounced voiceless as in Can- 
tonese) are used to indicate tones. The main object of this 
orthography, as stated by the author, is to give “ brevity and 
individuality ” to the printed form of a word, and his experience 
in teaching seems to indicate that it constitutes a powerful visual 
aid, enabling the student to grasp the linguistic material with 
precision. 

A short chapter is devoted to grammar (Chapter III, pp. 37- 
45). The paragraphs on words, parts of speech, and syntactical 
constructions are, unfortunately, too brief to indicate adequately 
the author’s attitude towards Chinese grammar. Students, in the 
course of going through the lessons, may often want certain details 
and explanations which they will not find in this grammatical 
sketch. It is true that ample grammatical notes are given under 
each lesson in Part Two, but students would understand the 
author’s point of view better if they had some kind of systematic 
explanation to refer back to. This lack is especially unfortunate 
since there is no other adequate treatise on Cantonese grammar. 

There is a special chapter on characters (Chapter IV, pp. 46- 
57) which may or may not be used, according to the needs of the 
student. A student who wishes to learn characters may use the 
companion volume, Character Text for Cantonese Primer, pre- 
pared by the same author and soon to be published. 

The chief merit of this primer lies in Part Two (pp. 67-211). 
Intensive phonetic drills are given in Lesson A, “ Foundation 
Work,” which guides the reader’s continuance of such drills 
throughout all the other lessons. The lessons are well graded 
both in respect to vocabulary and to grammar, with many repeti- 
tions and variations to familiarize the students with new words, 
new constructions, and their uses. The author is exceptionally 
successful in introducing various syntactical constructions in an 
easy and natural way to illustrate different shades of meaning. 
And the student is drilled in the use of these various constructions 
in the exercises. 

The Cantonese is idiomatic and natural, although this dialect 
is not the author’s mother tongue. The notes, grammatical and 
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otherwise, appended to each lesson, are ample and important; 
observations on the different shades of meaning of slightly differ- 
ent syntactical constructions and on the use of final syntactic 
particles, are keen and extremely valuable to one who wants to 
speak idiomatic Cantonese. 

The “ Vocabulary and Index to Notes” (pp. 213-242) could 
be more useful if it included words appearing in the introductory 
chapters. 

The author speaks several times of the use of phonograph 
records, in the absence of instruction from a native teacher; even 
when there is a native teacher, such records may prove to be very 
useful. We only wish that recordings might be made available to 
all users of this primer, whether using it as a manual for self- 
teaching or under the guidance of a native Cantonese. 

A few misprints have come to the notice of the reviewer, and 
are here appended for the benefit of the reader: 


Page Line Original Read 
21 @ [ ] [e] 
34 4  pinn‘aim pinn‘iam 
38 26 leugkoh dhong leugkoh ... Delete the whole line. 
56 6 sonx ‘bamboo shoots’ sénz ‘bamboo shoots’ 
84 18 -zoy iat-thoag xoy iat-thoag 
120 14 Dhamm ‘to converse, to chat’ Dhaam ‘to converse, to chat’ 
121 10 ghoe dxihkee® ghoe dzihkee° 
142 15 Yao keh mhiyex Yao koh mhiyex 
145 10 koapaak kaopaak 
145 31,82 Sheqtaann Tzek Sheqtaann Tzit 
147. 12 ti°kammnoai°® ti°kammnoay® 
147 31 _—jeng- ceng- 
163 4 wuna-faan uan-faan 
169 10 kow-kee-shaag kox-kee-shaag 
1838 11 key keh 


FANG-KUEI Li. 


Harvard University. 


Wane Li EV, Chung-kuo yii-fa li-lun PREG, Vol. I. 
Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1944. Pp. iii + 371. 


This is the first volume of a very thorough, two-volume work on 
Chinese grammar. It concerns itself primarily with spoken Man- 
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darin, but occasional references are also made to literary Chinese, 
dialects, and various other languages. The author, Prof. Wane Li, 
has been a serious student of Chinese grammar for about twenty 
years. His earlier works, Chung-kuo wén-fa-hsiieh ch‘u-t‘an* 
PB ICHEABAME and Chung-kuo hsien-tai yii-fa? "PROBE, 
are important contributions to a field which needs much exploita- 
tion. The present work, of which the title may be rendered 
Principles of Chinese Grammar, contains penetrating discussions 
and valuable comparisons, which should prove interesting to all 
linguistics students. Deeply influenced by Western scholars like 
J. Venpryes (mentioned in this book as Fane shih EK ) , Otto 
JESPERSEN (mentioned as Yen shih #X), and Leonard BLoom- 
FIELD (as Po shih #1), the author has taken a thoroughly 
modern critical approach to the study of the Chinese language. 

This volume contains an introduction and three chapters, the 
first two chapters are on syntax 34)? and the third on mor- 
phemes * #8? 7}. In the introduction it is pointed out that the 
main task in the study of Chinese grammar does not lie in vocabu- 
lary, translation, or classification of words; syntax, including the 
function of words and sentence construction, forms the main task 
of Chinese grammar. Western morphological terms should not be 
blindly applied to the Chinese language. 

The first chapter begins with a long discussion on what a 
“ word ” is in Chinese. The author uses the character tz‘i *) for 
the smallest meaningful unit or “ word,” and defines tzii #* as “a 
syllable represented by a character.” He considers Prof. BLoom- 


1 Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1940. Pp. ii+ 204. It contains two articles: 
“ Chung-kuo wén-fa-hsiieh ch‘u-t‘an,” first published in CHHP XI.1 (1936), 21-78, 
and “ Chung-kuo wén-fa chung té hsi-tz‘i ” rh Bate Pa Sia, first published in 
CHHP XII.1 (1937), 1-68. The first of these articles was the author’s thesis for a 
master’s degree at Tsing Hua University. 

* Southwestern Associated University, 1988. Vol. I, pp. vi-+ 124. This volume 
contains less discussion but more examples than the book under review. 

* The word “ morpheme ” is used here in its traditional sense. For the later linguists, 
* Any form, whether free or bound, which cannot be divided into smaller meaningful 
parts is a morpheme.” (Bernard Biocw and G. L. Tracer, Outline of Linguistic 
Analysis [Baltimore, Md.: Linguistic Society of America, 1942], p. 54.) 

“Cf. Yuen Ren Cuao, “The Logical Structure of Chinese Words,” Language, 
XXII.1 (1946), 4-13. 
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FIELD’s definition of “ word” as “ free-form” to be too narrow. 
Certain “ marks ” #2 Ht, like ma "5, té 45, né YE, being tools of 
linguistic construction or expressing the mood of a whole sentence, 
are accepted as “ words” although they are never free, that is, 
never used alone. Other “ marks,” like the noun-prefix ti # and 
the noun-suffix tz , are merely signs which indicate the cate- 
gories of concepts, and therefore are not recognized as “ words.” 
The word “ mark,” borrowed from BLOOMFIELD,’ is defined by 
Prof. Wanc as “a morpheme attached to the front or end of a 
word, a phrase or a sentence-form to express its nature,” (p. 263) . 
The Chinese copula shih 4% and connectives are “ words” and 
not “ marks.” Thus the scope of Prof. WANG’s “ mark ” is smaller 
than that of BLoomrieLp’s, whereas the scope of the former’s 
“word ” is larger than that of the latter’s. This may be merely 
a matter of definition, but definition is precisely what a scien- 
tific treatment should start with, if only to avoid unnecessary 
confusion. 

The author divides Chinese words into the following nine 
classes: 


(1) Nouns %*4 or substantives f## 

(2) Numerals Bi) 

(3) Adjectives @##I or qualitative words far 
(4) Verbs or action words Hi 

(5) Adverbs Bia) 

(6) Substitutes fia 

(7) Copulas 3a] 

(8) Connectives ri 

(9) Particles of emotion #4) 


Because of the lack of inflection these word-classes are largely 
made according to categories of concepts. The author does not 
wish to over-emphasize this classification. According to him, the 
sole interest of making it is to see the relationship between these 
nine Chinese “ parts of speech ” and the “ ranks ” of words. 

The author adopts wholesale the theory and terms of the three 


® Actually Leonard BLooMFieLp uses the word, “ marker.” Cf. his Language (New 
York: H. Holt & Co., 1933), pp. 199 f., 258, 265, 268-271, 280. 
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ranks of words—primary, secondary, and tertiary—which were 
never clearly defined by their inventor, Jespersen. The definitions 
supplied by Prof. Wanc may be translated as follows: “ Words 
which are of primary importance in a sentence are called pri- 
maries; those which are of less importance than primaries are 
called secondaries; and those which are of less importance than 
secondaries are called tertiaries,” (p. 36). The expressions “ junc- 
tion ” (i. e., a construction like “ The dog barks ”) , and “ nexus ” 
(a construction like “ The barking dog”) are also adopted. In 
both cases the word “ dog” is considered primary, and “ barking ” 
and “ barks ” are secondary. 

It seems to the present reviewer that Prof. Wanc here is fol- 
lowing his authority somewhat uncritically. If JesPpERsEN’s three 
ranks were limited to mean words in absolute position, with their 
modifiers, and modifiers of their modifiers, then the interpretation 
could be easily agreed upon in most cases. At least it is perfectly 
clear in constructions like “ Extremely hot weather.” It is rather 
hard to see why the word “barks” in the sentence “The dog 
barks ” is secondary, except that it agrees in number and person 
with the word “ dog.” In his other book ® Prof. Wana himself 
states that the predicate is usually the most important part of a 
Chinese sentence. This statement seems to be perfectly sound to 
the present reviewer, who thus prefers to call the word chiao IE} 
in the sentence Kuo chiao #4} (“ The dog barks ”) primary rather 
than secondary. If this is right, many of Prof. Wana’s conclusions 
will have to be changed or restated. 

Characters and words, word-classes, and ranks of words form 
the first three sections of Chapter One. In the next three sections 
the author discusses the phrase (called lé-yii fii), the sen- 
tence, the sentence-form and the predicate-form. The expression 
“ phrase ” or lé-yii is used as the equivalent of what BLOOMFIELD 
calls “ endocentric construction,” in which the resultant phrase 
belongs to the same form-class as one or more of its components. 
BLoomFiEtp also distinguishes two kinds of endocentric con- 
struction in Chinese: 


° Chung-kuo hsien-tai yii-fa, I, 12. 
5 
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(1) In phrases like hao jén #FA (‘ good person’), man ch‘ii 
1% (‘go slowly’), the “head” comes after the 
“ attribute.” 

(2) In phrases like kuan mén BAFY (‘to close the door’), tsai 
Chung-kuo 4£FE (‘to be in China; in China’), the 
“head ” comes before the “ attribute.” 


One might have doubts about the second kind of construction, 
especially when the terms “ head ” and “ attribute ” are mixed up 
with the idea of “ rank ” and when one recalls that Otto JEsPERSEN 
calls the object of a verb primary.’ What BLooMFIELD calls the 
“head ” here is probably the word in the phrase which belongs 
to the same form-class as the resultant phrase. Thus kuan and 
tsai are predicates as well as the whole phrases kuan mén and tsai 
Chung-kuo. 

But if the phrase tsat Chung-kuo is used as an adverbial modi- 
fier, or what Prof. WANG calls “tertiary predicate-form ” as in 
the sentence, 7a tsai Chung-kuo tso shih (“ He works in China ”’) , 
then it falls into the Bloomfieldian category of exocentric con- 
struction, because the resultant phrase has a function different 
from its components. 

Prof. WANG agrees with JESPERSEN and BLOOMFIELD in defining 
a sentence as a “complete and independent human utterance,” 
(p. 58). He also points out that when the subject of a sentence 
is obvious, the normal Chinese way is to have it suppressed. The 
same is true when the subject is impersonal or unknowable. 

What is called “sentence-form ” in this book corresponds in 
general to the “clause” in English grammar. A verb together 
with its modifier or object, whether independent or not, is called 
a “ predicate-form.” A predicate-form, according to Prof. WANe, 
may be used in any of the three ranks. Here he devotes seven 
pages to show that there is no need to introduce the term “ prepo- 
sition” into the Chinese language. This point has been agreed 
upon by many Western grammarians. The term “coverb” * 


7 For example, in his Essentials of English Grammar (London: G. Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1933), p. 349. 

® George Kennepy’s term. Cf. John DeFrancis, Beginning Chinese (1946), p. 60. 
The term “coverb,” however, should not be confused with the “converb” of Joseph 
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has been introduced to specify a verb that is used together with 
its object to form an adverbial modifier qualifying the verb that 
comes after it. Prof. WANG proposes to call the coverb “ auxiliary 
verb.” That these “ auxiliary verbs” may be used with ché 7 
or lé JT is a good formal proof that they are verbs (see p. 75). 

In Sections 7 and 8 the author discusses three kinds of sen- 
tences: narrative sentences with verbs as predicates, descriptive 
sentences with adjectives as predicates, and determinative sen- 
tences with nouns as predicates. Descriptive sentences do not take 
copulas. Determinative sentences usually have the copula, shih 
tz , but Prof. Wanc objects to the use of the term “ complement ” 
referring to the substantive after a copula. He considers the 
“ complement ” the real predicate. 

In connection with narrative sentences the author points out 
that the difference between transitive and intransitive verbs is 
not important. In the grammar of modern colloquial Chinese 
there is no need to use the word “ case,” which is reserved for pro- 
nouns in archaic Chinese. Instead the term “ position ” is intro- 
duced especially for primaries: primaries used as subject are in 
the subjective position, those used as objects are in the objective 
position, and those used as tertiaries are in the relative position. 
The last one represents a typical Chinese construction in which a 
time-word or a place-word is used concurrently as subject and as 
adverbial modifier, for example, Ming-t‘ien pu lai lé RAAT 
(“ {I am] not coming tomorrow”). The phrase, “ primaries used 
as tertiaries,’ on page 90 is a rather unhappy choice. What is 
meant here is simply the position of a noun or any substantive 
expression. 

In archaic Chinese no copula is used in determinative sentences. 
The copula shih probably originated only in the first centuries 
of the Christian era. However (except on p. 228) , the author fails 
to stress the point that even in modern colloquial Chinese it is 
still very common to use determinative sentences without a 
copula, for example: 


Mutu by which he means the second part of a resultative compound; cf. The Struc- 
tural Principles of the Chinese Language, translated from the Flemish by A. Omer 
VeRSICHEL (Peiping, Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 1932), II, 113-204. Resultative 
compounds are discussed by Prof. Wana in Section 11 of the present book. 
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Chei-wei hsien-shéng kuei-hsing? s2(2764E FRE? (“ What is the 
honorable surname of this gentleman? ”’) 

T‘a t'ai-t‘ai, Tien chin jén. WAKKEA. (“ His wife is a native 
of Tientsin.”) 

Ni ts‘ung na-érh lai té? PREEWK LAKHS 2? ~(“ Where did you come 
from? ”’) 

Tsa-mén ssii-ko jén i-cho. "ATIVGHA—. (“ We four will sit 
at a table.’’) 

Chei-chang cho-tzii san-t‘iao tui. 1a F=MEME. (“ This table 
is three-legged.”’) 

Nei-ko jén hung t‘ou-fa. FHBARLIRSE. (“ That person has red 
hair.”’) 


These are all determinative sentences at least in form. Numerous 
similar examples could easily be added. 

In Section 9 the author draws a distinction between what he 
calls the “ composite sentence ” (fu-ho chii #i#4]) and what he 
calls the “ comprehensive sentence” (pao-yiin chit 7#4J). The 
latter contains noun clauses or adjective clauses, whereas the 
former contains co-ordinate clauses or adverbial clauses. Co- 
ordinate clauses are subdivided into five kinds: cumulative, dis- 
junctive, adversative, deductive, and explicative. Adverbial 
clauses are subdivided into seven kinds: clauses of time, condition, 
concession, reason, cause, purpose, and result. There does not 
however seem to be any correspondence between these categories 
and grammatical features. 


The second chapter continues the discussion on syntax. It con- 
tains seven sections in which a few special constructions are 
treated. 

Section 10 deals with optative forms, including the potential 
form and the volitive form. Words like néng HE, k‘o 3 , huci #, 
and yao © are called optative tertiaries. An interesting argument 
advanced by the author for treating these as tertiaries is that in 
poems of the lii-shih ## # style from the T‘ang and Sung times 
such words have been paired against adverbs. He also admits 
that it is possible to treat these words as verbs, and the verbs 
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and objects that follow may be merely predicate-forms (see p. 
151). 

In Section 11 the author discusses the “ causative form,” i. e., 
resultative compounds like é-ssi f&3E (‘to starve to death’), 
fang-ta #X (‘to enlarge’), and chan-ch‘i-lai Si#EAK (‘to stand 
up’). The second part of the compound, called the “tertiary 
complement” by Prof. Wane, is also used to express certain 
“ aspects ” (see below) . To denote potentiality the character té 7 
may be inserted between the first and the second part of the 
compound, for example, chiao-té-huai B43 (‘can be spoiled by 
instruction; can be induced’), and é-té-ssii #RFFHE (‘ possible to 
starve to death ’). But the negation of potentiality takes different 
forms in different dialects. In Mandarin and the Wu-dialects, pu 
AX is inserted instead of té, thus chiao-pu-huai and é-pu-ssit 
(‘cannot be spoiled by instruction,’ etc.). But in the Fukien, 
Kwangtung, and Hakka dialects the negative particle correspond- 
ing to pu is used in front, and in addition to the potential form, 
thus something like pu-chiao-té-huai and pu-é-té-ssi results. 

This causative form, though extremely useful, has been fully 
developed only in comparatively modern times. Prof. WANG sug- 
gests that it originated in T‘ang or earlier times. The present 
reviewer wishes to point out that this dating is true only with 
the potential form, which represents a later stage in the develop- 
ment of the causative form. But the simple causative form, with- 
out the inserting of té or pu, can be traced back at least a few 
more centuries. In the fifth century work, Shih-shuo hsin-yii 
TERA (cf. the Ssi-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.) , one finds over a dozen 
such compounds, as tsai-cho 443¥ (‘to seat in or on’) A 1, p. 2b, 
fang-ch‘ii KEK (‘to let go’) A 1, p. 9a, chii-ch‘iieh BA (‘ to 
carry away’) B 1, p. 32b, and yeh-p‘o WEAK (lit., ‘to bite broken,’ 
i.e., ‘to break with the teeth’) C 2, p. 28b.° Two very ancient 
examples are chu-chang 4 (‘to help grow’) in Mencius,”® and 


° This point is overlooked by K. YosHrkawa Ti JINSBRBL in his learned article, 
“Shih-shuo hsin-yii and Its Style” PEs HH D CFE, Toho gakuhé, X.2 (Kyoto, 
1939), 86-109. 

*° James Lecce, The Chinese Classics, Vol. II: The Works of Mencius (Oxford: 


Clarendon Press, 1895), pp. 66-67. 
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yeh-sha # (‘to grasp in the arms and kill’) in the T'so chuan.* 
The second example, though it may be formed of two co-ordinate 
verbs, is undoubtedly a forerunner of modern compounds like 
ta-ssii 413% (‘ to beat to death ’). A thorough study in the causa- 
tive forms in pre-T‘ang literature may yield very interesting 
results. 

In the next section Prof. Wanc takes up what he calls the 
“execution form” (ch‘u-chih-shih BeIGXX) , in which the “ aux- 
iliary verb ” pa 4€ (or chiang # in earlier times) with its object 
is used in front of the verb. He makes interesting comments on 
the limitations of the use of this form (an important one is that 
the verb is usually a resultative compound) , but he fails to point 
out that the object is usually something definite and known, and 
may be rendered into English with the definite article. 

The passive form is discussed in Section 13. The “ auxiliary 
verb” pei # receives a thorough treatment, but unfortunately 
nothing is said about jang # or chiao ©} which have come to be 
synonymous with pez because of their receptive use. The use of 
jang or chiao in sentences like T“a jang (or chiao or pei) jén 
(kei) ta lé (“He is beaten by somebody ”’), certainly derives 
from the use of the same words in sentences like Jang (or chiao) 
t‘a chin-lai (“Let him in”). In some dialects, kei ##* may be 
used instead of pei, for example, T‘a kei jén (ket) ta lé. 

The next section deals with ti-hsi-shih 9X which may be 
translated as “continuative nexus form” (not Prof. Wana’s 
translation). This form is best illustrated by examples: 


To-hsieh chieh-chieh t‘i-hsing lé wo. SAtHHAHFEHE TH. (“ Many 
thanks to [you] my elder sister for reminding me.”) 

Hsing-k‘uei shih Pao-érh-yeh tzi-chi ying lé. *HLH—RAC 
WEY. (“Fortunately [it was] Pao the Second Master him- 
self [who] consented.”) 

Wo lai-té pu ts‘ou-ch‘iao lé. BARMARRGT. (“My coming 
was not opportune.”’) 


« 


In the first two examples it is a noun that functions concurrently 


* Ibid., VIII, 194-195. 
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in two successive nexus. In the last example, a verb is used as 
a predicate in a sentence-form and also functions as something 
like an action-noun in Western languages. This is a typical 
Chinese construction. In the opinion of the present reviewer, it 
may be profitable to compare this type of construction with sen- 
tences like Hsiang pi-tzii ch‘ang R#-FE (lit., ‘Elephant, trunk, 
long,’ i. e., “ The elephant has a long trunk”). Wo lai-té pu ts‘ou- 
ch‘iao lé is literally “I, coming, was not opportune.’ A similar 
example is briefly discussed by Prof. WANG on pages 99-100. 

In the 12th section the author discusses the “ contracted (rather 
constricted?) form” (chin-so-shih 3#H3<) , i.e., contractions of 
composite sentences. Connective words or punctuating pauses are 
often omitted when unnecessary. The examples illustrate very 
adequately the economy of words in the Chinese language. The 
author’s challenge at the end of the section, however, seems to be 
what the Chinese call a “ snake’s foot ” “EE. It asks the reader 
to translate the Chinese proverb Chia chi sui chi, chia kou sui kou 
PERG AE, YANDEL into English as an additional illustration. This 
unfortunately corresponds to the correlative construction “ Follow 
whomever you marry ” or “ Follow whichever bird you marry.” 
In the same way we can translate Na-érh yu ch‘iao na-érh kuo ho 
WAR 58.4 #85 AB 5 IA] by “ Cross the river wherever there is a bridge.” 
(Also cf. “ First come, first served.”) The Chinese does not seem 
to be economical all the time. 

In the last section of Chapter Two, the author corrects the 
common assertion that all modifiers should come before the words 
they modify. In sentences with the verb yu 4i (not impersonal) , 
like Wo mei yu kung-fu wan-érh BRALRKESE (“I have no 
time to play ”) , the verb, here wan-érh, is considered a secondary 
complement modifying the noun kung-fu. The appositive noun, 
or the noun clause in apposition, is also used after the noun it 
modifies. The present reviewer wishes to call attention to the fact 
that these modifiers that come after the words they modify are 
all non-restrictive modifiers. In many cases restrictive and non- 
restrictive modifiers in English can be rendered differently into 
Chinese, for example: 
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He bought a very expensive hat. Ta mai lé i-ting hén kuei dé 
mao-tzi. WHAT —- ARR. 

He bought a hat, which (and it) is very expensive. Ta mai lé 
i-ting mao-tzii, hén kuet. 


The pair of English sentences given by Prof. WANG on page 70 
may also be rendered differently into Chinese: 


He had four sons, who became lawyers. Ta yu ssti-ko érh-tzi, 


tou tang lii-shih. ft SAT SF AB BS FEB 


He had four sons that became lawyers. Ta yu ssii-ko (tang) lii- 
shih (té) érh-tzit. 


Chapter Three deals with all morphemes except substitutes. In 
the first three sections, Sections 17-19, the author taking up copu- 
las, negation, and adverbs, makes valuable historical and dialecti- 
cal comparisons. Adverbs are divided into four groups: adverbs 
of degree, limit, time, and possibility or necessity. The last group 
of adverbs is discussed in Section 10 of Chapter 2. Two of the 
examples of adverbs given in the present section seem to be doubt- 
ful: one is hsieh #£ (‘a bit; somewhat’) used in expressions of 
comparison, and the other is lien #£ (‘ including; even’). Accord- 
ing to Prof. Wanc’s classification, hsieh is a noun, for this category 
includes what is usually known as numerary adjuncts or classi- 
fiers, or measures, and lien is a verb (included in what he calls 
“ auxiliary verbs ”) . 

In connection with expressions of comparison, the present 
reviewer wishes to advance his theory, that adjectives may take 
objects. In sentences like Ta hao i-tien-érh (“ He is better’) and 
T‘a pi wo kao san ts‘un (“ He is taller than I by three inches ”) , 
the i-tien-érh and san ts‘un are grammatically objects of hao and 
kao respectively. To satisfy those who think only notionally and 
argue that they are adverbial expressions, one may borrow the 
term “adverbial object ” from English grammar. In the same 
way, there are “ adverbial objects ” in sentences like 7a tsou 1é 
san Ying-li lu (“ He walked three miles”) and Ta tsou lé san 
tien lé (“ He has gone for three days”) . 

Section 20 lists the uses of important “ marks.” The meaning 
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of the term “ mark ” has been reviewed in a preceding paragraph. 
The marks include what one usually calls prefixes and suffixes, 
although Prof. Wane considers these terms misleading. 

The next two sections on “aspect” (ch’ing-mao t#3t) and 
“ emotional mood ” (yii-ch‘i m1) are extremely important. The 
aspect of a verb is related to time but does not stress past, present, 
or future. Prof. WANG lists seven kinds of aspect: 


(1) Common aspect—strictly speaking, no expression of aspect. 

(2) Progressive aspect—examples like Féng-chieh chéng 
shu-ché ch‘ien MSHIEBATEE (“ Féng-chieh counting 
money ”). 

(3) Perfective aspect—examples like Féng-chieh hsi-lé shou 
WAHVE TF (“ Féng-chieh having washed her hands”). 

(4) Recent aspect—examples like Wo fang-ts‘ai ch‘ii lai-ché 
RARLEAKA (“1 was there a moment ago”) . 

(5) Inchoative or ingressive aspect—examples like 7a k‘u ch‘i- 
lai le 1h RAAT (“ He [has] started to cry ”). 

(6) Successive aspect—examples like Ni ché-yang pan hsia- 
ch'ii PRIBEEHF EA (“You go on doing it this way ”). 

(7) Transitory aspect—examples like Ho pu nien-nien, wo-mén 
t‘ing-t‘ing? I Ras . PP ABAS 2 (“ Why don’t you read 
it a bit, so that we may listen? ”’) 


These categories are generally acceptable. But the term “ recent ” 
as applied to the fourth type is rather misleading. The use of 
lai-ché 944 is not limited to recently past events. The author is 
probably over-influenced by the French idiom venir de when he 
chose the term. 

Another important point which the author fails to make is that 
the use of ché in the progressive aspect and lé in the perfective 
aspect does not necessarily make a complete sentence. For example, 
T‘a shu-ché ch‘ien and Ta hsi-lé shou are not complete unless the 
object is measured, as 7a shu-ché ch‘i-ch‘ten-k‘uai ch‘ien (“ He is 
counting seven thousand dollars”) and Ta hsi-lé pan-t‘ien shou 
(“ He washed his hands for quite a while”), or unless a final 
particle né or lé is supplied, as T“a shu-ché ch‘ten né (“ He is 
counting money ”) and 7a hsi-lé shou lé (“ He has washed his 
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hands”). In Section 22, the author discusses the final particle lé 
in length, but his treatment of né is very inadequate. 
Emotional moods are divided into twelve groups: 


(1) Determination—use lé J (0) 
(2) Explanation—use té "3 
(3) Emphasis—use né YE or pa-lé #2 T 
(4) Interrogation—in yes-or-no questions use ma MS (BE), in 
pronominal questions use né We (OY) 
(5) Rhetorical ‘question—use 4 in Wu-dialects, ie in Can- 
tonese 
(6) Hypothesis—use né " or pa #2 (AC in Wu-dialects) at 
the end of the hypothetical part 
(7) Conjecture—use pa fe 
(8) Command—use pa #2 
(9) Urgency—use a I (ya? , wat, na "A, etc.) 
(10) Resignation—use yeh-pa tHE , pa-lé fe I 
(11) Indignation—use mé B&("5) 
(12) Persuasion—use a (ya, wa, na, etc.) 


These emotional particles are mostly used at the end of the 
sentence. The examples provided by the author are useful. For 
the indignation particle, mé, Dr. Y. R. Cxao’s interpretation, 
“ you should know,” ” is helpful. The character is often written "8. 

Section 23 deals with emotional tertiaries, i. e., adverbs used to 
express emotion, like p‘ien (ii (‘of all things’) and hai 3# (‘still’). 
In Section 24, the author takes up connectives, which are small 
in number in the modern colloquial language. Tan-shih 18% 
(‘but’), so-i Pr (‘therefore’) , kén #R (ho Fl, t'ung FFI) (‘and’) 
and ho-ché B#% (ho-shih BE) (‘or’) are the most important 
ones. Prof. WANG also gives a useful survey of a few connectives 
in the literary style, namely, yii ®, i A, yit %&, chih Z, érh Th, 
and tsé Si. Distinctions are made on whether the various uses 
of these connectives have become obsolete or are still preserved 
in the written language. 


at “ Pei-ching, Su-chou, Ch‘ang-chou yii-chu-tz‘i-té yen-chiu ” Ab RIN OW 
Byte) KDE, CHHP III. 2 (1926), 890-891. 
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Section 25 is on relative tertiaries, i. e., adverbs that have con- 
nective force, like chiu #t (‘then’), yeh t (‘also’), and yiieh 
#% (‘the more’). Words like jo # (‘if’), sui HE (‘although’), 
and yin-wei FA%% (‘because’) are also put into this category 
because they may be used after the subject and before the verb, 
thus taking the position of an adverb. 

Now we come to the end of the first volume. The author claims 
to be no more than a vanguard on the right track (p. 10). He is 
to be praised for the remarkable contributions he has made so 
far, and the same thing will probably be said about the second 
volume, which, according to information from Dr. F. K. Li, was 
published late in 1945 or early in 1946, but unfortunately is not 
yet available to the present reviewer. 

LIEN-SHENG YANG 

Harvard University. 


A. A. Petrov [.A. A. Ierpos ], Wang Pi (226-249): His Place in 
the History of Chinese Philosophy [Bax Bu: Us uctropun 
Kutalickol duzocodun |. Institute of Oriental Studies, Mono- 
graph XIII. Moscow: Academy of Sciences USSR, 1936. 
Pp. 136 + 3; pls. 18.* 


This interesting monograph is the bachelor’s thesis of Dr. A. A. 
Petrov. The author was trained in Chinese at Leningrad Uni- 
versity by Prof. Vasilij M. ALEXEEv and was associated with the 
Oriental Institute of the Soviet Academy of Sciences from 1935 
to 1941. He was counsellor and first secretary of the embassy of 
the USSR in China from 1941 to 1943, chief of the Press Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 1943-1945, and since 1945 
has been ambassador to China. His doctoral dissertation, a study 
of Wane Ch‘ung, £3€, was completed in 1941 and is to be pub- 
lished soon. Since the work here reviewed is now virtually un- 
obtainable, I have ventured to summarize its contents at some 


length. 


*I am indebted to my wife, Mary Clabaugh Wricut, for translating this monograph 
into English. 
Cf. the review by G. Marcouties in Artibus Asiae, VII (1987), 274-275. 
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Wane Pi £75, the subject of this study, lived from 226 to 249 
A.D. He is famous as a commentator of the I ching and the Tao- 
té ching, but the present monograph deals especially with his inde- 
pendent treatise, the Chou-i liieh-li JP). The text of the 
treatise is usually appended to the I ching. Dr. Petrov has used 
the text of the Han Wei ts‘ung-shu RFF and has collated it 
with the text of the stele of 836, found in the Pei-lin REAR, Rub- 
bings of the stele are reproduced at the end of the monograph. 

The task which Dr. Petrov sets himself in his approach to WANG 
Pi and the Chou-i liieh-li is to analyze and evaluate WANG Pi as a 
thinker and to give him his proper place in the history of Chinese 
philosophy. Prrrov’s theory of the historico-philosophic process 
and the application of that theory to Wana Pi represents a new 
departure in the treatment of Chinese subjects of this type. For 
this reason, it is of interest to outline at the start the main points 
of that theory. They are as follows: 


(1) The unity of the historico-philosophic process in China has 
not been presented by any Western scholar; and PretRov 
believes that an appreciation of that unity is a key to the 
understanding of many of the problems of Chinese history 
and philosophy. 

(2) The history of philosophy is the history of the world views 
of thinkers in relation to the age in which they live. A real 
history of Chinese philosophy would view philosophic de- 
velopments in connection with the social means of production 
and would establish the internal connections in the develop- 
ment of ideas. Dialectical materialism provides the basis for 
such a history. 

(3) In the case of Chinese thinkers, it is necessary to extract from 
their comments on older texts the kernels of their own philo- 
sophie and logical ideas and to translate them into general 
terms. 


(4) The false transvaluation of philosophic phenomena can be 
avoided by a detailed historical analysis, in sequence, of all 
philosophic developments which precede a given thinker and 
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an analysis of the interconnection of that thinker’s ideas with 
those of his predecessors. This is admittedly difficult in the 
study of Chinese philosophers, but Perrov applies it to his 
study of Wane Pi by limiting himself to the two principle 
sources of WaNG Pi’s ideas: the I ching, especially the Hsi- 
tzit chuan SF 1%, and philosophic Taoism. 


Chapter 1 of the present work discusses the period of the Three 
Kingdoms. Dr. Prtrov’s study of the history of the period is 
handicapped by the scarcity of economic and social data available 
to him. But from fragmentary material he presents a picture of 
the times. 

The Yellow Turban revolt he regards as a peasant war, an 
armed protest of the Chinese peasantry against increased feudal 
exploitation. The exploitation of the peasants at the end of the 
Han had brought about their progressive impoverishment and the 
growth of mass vagabondage, with a consequent disorganization 
of agriculture and decline in productivity. In the course of the war 
to suppress the peasant uprising, there arose three states the 
strongest of which was the Wei. The Wei developed through the 
slow strengthening of feudal productive relations and the consoli- 
dation of feudal land tenure which had been destroyed in the 
peasant wars. Large landholders offered land to those dispossessed 
in the wars, and thus enormous fiefs arose in which the landlords 
had considerable autonomy and absolute power over the peasants. 
A second method of enserfment was the t‘wn-t‘ien 411A system 
under which peasants were impressed into semi-military, semi- 
agricultural service. Famine and poverty left the peasants no 
choice but serfdom under one or other of these systems. The ex- 
penditures of the Wei state on feudal wars and expansion brought 
about an increase of both serfdom and slavery. 

Petrov finds no evidence of the growth of artisan groups or of 
private trade and finance in the Kingdom of Wei. Rather the 
state developed into an autarchy, expanded into neighboring king- 
doms, and conquered the non-Chinese on the north. The feudal 
landlords on the top who controlled the means of production 
worked together with the large body of military and civil officials 
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to wipe out the remnants of peasant revolts and, in so doing, they 
strengthened the centralization of the Wei state and laid the 
foundations for a unified China. The peasants on the bottom 
worked as serfs and bore the burden of wars, civil and external. 

The author finds that this social and economic structure is 
reflected in ideological developments. Confucianism became more 
and more the official ideology, theoretically justifying the num- 
erous usurpations and feudal civil wars. On the other hand there 
appeared independent schools studying the Lao-tzi and the 
Chuang-tzi, maintaining a detached and critical attitude, insisting 
on personal spiritual freedom. It is in this latter group that we 
begin to find clear elements of natural philosophy, efforts to 
create a genuinely scientific picture of the world, and analyses of 
the process of knowledge. 

Dr. Petrov mentions the familiar story that Wane Pi, along 
with Ho Yen J, was one of the founders of ch‘ing-t‘an tavk 2 
which Petrov describes as a philosophic school issuing from Tao- 
ism. He goes on to say that Wane Pi’s relationship to ch‘ing-t‘an 
is unimportant, inasmuch as his association with it could only 
have taken place in the early years of his conscious philosophic 
life, and inasmuch as there are no traces of the Taoist quietism, 
characteristic of ch‘ing-t‘an, in the Chou-i liieh-li. On the positive 
side of this analysis, Perrov asserts that WANG Pi, as a thinker, 
was inextricably connected with his own class, and that in the 
basic passages of the Chou-i liieh-li, he reflected the historical situ- 
ation in the Wei State. In my opinion this portion of Dr. Petrov’s 
argument needs correction on three points: (1) Wane Pi was not 


* The resurgence of Legalism and the school of Alliances under Ts‘ao Ts‘ao should 
have been noted here. Both these schools were much in vogue at the court. Cf. 
Liv Ta-chich BIAS, Wei Chin ssi-hsiang lun HAPS RLABRR (Shanghai, 1939), 


pp. 63-69. 
*I do not translate this term, but it is to be hoped that the meaningless and 


misleading translation “purity debaters” will be discarded. Cu‘in Yin-k‘o bie seg Pe 
in the English note at the beginning of his T‘ao Yiian-ming chih ssii-hsiang yii 
ch‘ing-t‘an chih kuan-hsi Big Did A ZN AB BF we BAR (Harvard-Yenching In- 
stitute, 1945), suggests “philosophic wit.” I should like tentatively to suggest the 
“cult of repartee,” because not all ch‘ing-t‘an is philosophic, and all of it involves 
more or less witty interchange between two or more persons. 
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one of the founders of ch‘ing-t‘an. (2) Ch‘ing-t‘an was a technique 
for discussing all kinds of ideas, and it is incorrect to term it a 
school of Taoist quietism. (3) Wane Pi’s philosophic background 
can be better understood by a correct appraisal of ch’ing-t‘an and 
of WanG Pi‘s place in that movement. 

On the first point modern Chinese scholars, writing for the most 
part since the publication of this work, have begun to shed some 
light on the origins of ch‘ing-t‘an and its place in the development 
of Chinese thought.* They all reject the old theory, as stated by 
Cuao | #38 that ch‘ing-t‘an began with Wane Pi and Ho Yen.‘ 
They agree in tracing the origins of the movement back to Kuo 
Lin-tsung 38k (128-169 A.D.). There are two outstanding 
characteristics of the early ch‘ing-t‘an. In the first place, it in- 
cluded talk about personalities and the exchange of anecdotes 
among educated people; this was largely escapism, a result of 
the chaotic political conditions of the end of the Han and the 
early Wei and of the fear of governmental authority. Secondly, 
this talk contained elements of speculative philosophy and criti- 
cism; it reflected the current disillusionment with Confucianism, 
and the effort to reach a new synthesis. When Wane Pi and Ho 
Yen appeared, ch‘ing-t‘an was already a well developed technique; 
they became its outstanding adepts and raised it to new levels. 

On the second point, one of the most important factors in the 


8 Such works are: Chapter 7, pages 167-220, of Liu Ta-chieh’s book mentioned in 
note 1; Cu‘En Yin-k‘o’s book mentioned in note 2; Fan Shou-k‘ang Wome, Wei 
Chin chih ch‘ing-t'an BRS ~Z ii wR (Shanghai, 1936); T‘anc Yung-t‘ung BAH, 
“Tu Liu Shao Jén-wu chih” MAAR Aas T'u-shu chi-k‘an fia] f= Fi] , New 
Series, 2 (Kunming, 1940), 4-18; Fina Yu-lan HA, Hsin-yiian-tao $F ARH in 
the Chung-kuo ché-hsiieh ts‘ung-shu MAES, Series 2, No. 2 (Chungking, 
1945), chap. 7; Ho Ch‘ang-ch‘iin # B24. Wei Chin chih chéng yii ch‘ing-t‘an chih 
chit PRS ZC BG PR IL, Shé-hui k‘o-hsiiech chi-k‘an Wi. F}“AA FY (Chung- 
king, 1944), 1, 92-104; Ho Ch‘ang-ch‘iin, Wei Chin ch‘ing-t‘an ssii-hsiang ch‘u-lun 
RS ih ok BAO (Chungking: Commercial Press, 1946), p. 104. Of the great- 
est importance is T‘anc Yung-t‘ung’s Wang Pi chih Chou-i Lun-yii hsini FZ Ji 
ee es T‘u-shu chi-k‘an, New Series 4, pp. 28-40. The most concise account 
in Japanese is that by Irano Chohachi Ay ¥Pfe/\ in Toys rekishi daijiten Dibed 3 
SHA BEML 5.158b-160c. 

* Erh-shih-érh shih cha-chi th AyR. Photolithographic ed. of Wén-jui-lou 
BHiPHE (Shanghai, n.d.) 8.5b. 
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development of ch‘ing-t‘an in this period was the revival of the 
school of Logic, of which we have ample evidence.’ We can infer 
from Ko Hung’s ## attack on the logicians that he regarded 
them as a considerable social and intellectual force. T‘anc Yung- 
t‘ung points out the strong influence of the logicians on Liv 
Shao #1 #6, as revealed in his Jén-wu chih AW. In early ch‘ing- 
t‘an there were discussed the very propositions on which the 
ancient logicians had argued; ‘ and later, when the subject matter 
changed, the influence of the logicians was still discernible in the 
style and analytical technique of the discourses. Some of the 
propositions discussed in ch‘ing-t‘an circles will show that their 
subject matter was by no means limited to philosophic Taoism 
though that was, of course, an important element: 


(1) The identity or difference of talents and nature, cf. San-kuo- 
chih 21.27b. 


(2) Realism versus idealism, cf. Chin-shu chiao-chu 35.17b-18a. 
(3) On reality and name, cf. Jén-wu chih, the “ Chiao-nan ” 


SHE chapter. 


On the third point, when Wane Pi was a very young man, he 
became a member of the circles which practiced ch‘ing-t‘an. The 
technique of the discussions placed him under a profound influ- 
ence of the logicians, from whom that technique had been derived. 
At the same time, he must have heard much of the Confucian, 
legalist, and Taoist theories then being hotly discussed. Ch‘ing- 
t‘an at its best was a form of philosophic dialogue in which two or 
more participants clarified their ideas and quickened their per- 
ceptions in vigorous and spirited interchange of argument and 
rebuttal. Wane Pi was regarded in his own lifetime and later as 


° Cf. Chi chou chi Be NRE quoted in the San-kuo chih 28.24a (Wu-chow T‘ung- 
wén ed.) 28.24a; Chao-tu fu HAA AR quoted in T“ai-p‘ing yii-lan 464.7a; Chin-shu 
chiao-chu RAVE 94.12b-15b; San-kuo chih 28.26b. 

* Pao-p‘u-tai HiFP-F-, in the Chu-tzii chi-ch‘éng i S-4E JX movable type edition 
(Shanghai, 1936) 42.184. 

7 Cf. Shih-shuo hsin-yii HEBERT GE (Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.), 1B.18a; Chin-shu 
chiao-chu 94.12b-15b; CHana Ch‘an’s abe Te commentary to the Lieh-tzi (Erh-shih- 
érh tzit ed.) 4.14a-b. 
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one of the most brilliant members of the ch‘ing-t‘an group.’ In 
my opinion his participation in these arguments probably had 
several important effects on his serious writing: 


(1) It heightened his critical faculty through contact with the 
minds of his brilliant and sceptical contemporaries. 

(2) It developed logical and orderly habits of mind. 

(3) It increased his awareness of the dialectical process, no doubt 
already latent in his mind. 


The following passage from Shih-shuo-hsin-yii 1B.10b-11a gives 
some notion of the atmosphere of a ch‘ing-t‘an circle and of WANG 
Pi’s place in it: 

“ When Ho Yen became Li-pu shang-shu 2 #8197 , he had both 
position and popularity. At the time the guests who came to 
talk filled all the seats [in his house]. Wane Pi, who was not yet 
twenty years old (A°3372) , went to call on him. Yen had heard 
of Pi’s reputation. Accordingly he (Yen) set forth one by one 
certain principles which he had previously regarded as unassailable 
and said to Pi, ‘ These principles I regard as supreme. Can you 
refute them?’ Pi then made his refutation, and all the guests felt 
that Yen had been humbled. Whereupon Pi himself played the 
role of both host and guest (i.e., he stated a thesis and rebutted 
it) several times, and he was unequalled by any of the other 
guests.” 


Thus we should include as an essential part of Wana Pi’s philo- 
sophic background his participation in ch‘ing-t‘an discussions, as 
well as his study of the I ching and of philosophic Taoism which 
Dr. Petrov so rightly stresses. 

Chapter 2 of Part I is a biographical sketch of Wane Pi and a 
characterization. Petrov emphasizes WANG Pi’s originality, his 
break with tradition, as reflected in his commentaries on the T'ao- 
té ching and the I ching. He believes that Wane Pi’s thought 
reflects the complex social problems of his day and its contra- 
dictory intellectual currents. In emphasizing WaNG Pi’s position 
as a member of the feudal bureaucracy, Dr. Petrov in my opinion 


° Cf. San-kuo chih 28.27a, commentary; Shih-shou hsin-yii IIB.3b, commentary. 
6 
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underestimates the significance of his intellectual intercourse with 
his brilliant contemporaries, particularly in ch‘ing-t‘an circles. 

Chapter 3 of Part I deals with the interpretations of Wane Pi 
in Chinese and Western literature. The author’s view is that 
with few exceptions, notably Richard WILHELM, most judgments 
upon Wane Pi have been based on an imperfect understanding 
of his work, or, directly or indirectly, on traditional Confucian 
appraisals which are anything but just. Prerrov points out that 
all previous studies of WANG Pi have neglected the Chou-i liieh-li 
which he believes to be the most valuable and comprehensive of 
all his philosophical works. 

Part II takes up the fundamental problems of Wane Pi’s world 
view. Dr. Petrov defines two stages in the philosophic develop- 
ment of Wanc Pi. The first stage is his interest in philosophic 
Taoism which attracted him because of its posing of fundamental 
philosophic problems and its freedom from traditional limitations. 
The second phase is his study of the I ching, leading to the writing 
of the Chou-i liieh-li. The I ching commentary was left unfinished, 
broken off, Dr. Petrov believes, by WANG Pi’s death. This work 
is deeply influenced by philosophic Taoism; and Dr. Petrov gives 
a number of examples which clearly show Wane Pi’s Taoist 
background. 

For an understanding of Wanc Pi’s treatment of the I ching 
and his own treatise the Chou-i liieh-li, Petrov believes we must 
first turn to the basic conceptions presented in WANG Pi’s com- 
mentary to the T'ao-té ching. Every commentator philosophizes, 
and in deviating from traditional text-interpretations, is trans- 
formed into an independent philosopher. This is particularly true 
of Wang Pi in his commentary on the Lao-tzi, where the commen- 
tator is revealed as a philosopher of great originality. Wane Pi’s 
own world-conception as revealed in that commentary is sum- 
marized by Petrov as follows: 


(1) Tao. Wana Pi deepens and develops the concept of Tao. He 
characterizes Tao as formless and nameless, objectless, not 
possessing any of the limitations of material things. It is all- 
inclusive, and all things are produced from it. Tao is con- 
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currently, being and non-being. All that is formed by Tao 
returns to it. This latter concept is the usual unbroken cycle 
of objective idealism, and Wane Pi’s thought falls within 
that general category. 


(2) Té %. Wana Pi characterizes Té as the external aspect of 
Tao, as the form of its existence in the world and, in part, in 
man. Since it nurtures the things produced by Tao, it is in 
indissoluble connection with it. “The Tao is the source of 
things; the 7é is that which is attainable by things” (Lao- 
tzit chu § 51). 


(3) Inactivity, as an ethical principle, is the expression of Taoist 
metaphysical non-being, self-existent naturalness. WaNG Pi 
reiterates the theory that in 7'ao are resolved all the contra- 
dictions inherent in activity. 


(4) Knowledge. Wane Pi makes a distinction between empirical 
and rationalist moments in knowledge. He confirms the con- 
ditional nature of our knowledge of the absolute and inter- 
prets Name % as a definition of material and sensibly ap- 

, prehended things. Developing the thought of the Tao-té 
ching, he approaches the conclusion that Tao is only an entity 
produced by thought. With Wane Pi such characterizations 
of the Tao as “bottomless,” “ deepest,” “ most remote ” 
only point to the difficulty of the process of knowledge, not 
to its theoretical impossibility. 


Dr. Petrov points out that Wane Pi failed to resolve the con- 
tradictions inherent in all systems of objective idealism, i. e., the 
contradictions between the permanent 7 ao-non-being and the 
mutability of the world-being. Tao is contrasted to the changing 
world; non-being is separated from being; they arise in sequence 
but do not present a dialectical unity. Thus the principle of 
activity, the source of being, remains abstract and metaphysical. 
Considered as a source for the ideas in the Chou-i liieh-li, the Lao- 
tzu chu presents the following concepts: 


(1) A monistic world. This concept became the center of WANG 
Pi’s system. (2) The conception of unity in multiplicity. The 
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study of the Tao in the Lao-tzt chu is a forerunner of his theory of 
something general and dominant in things and events. (3) A 
theory of knowledge, of knowing the One, the knowledge of the 
One as a criterion of the process of knowledge, the notion of the 
sensory character of knowledge of the outer world. 

In Part II, Chapter 2, Dr. Perrov takes up the Chou-i liieh-l. 
The I ching and the Hsi-tzii chuan are of the utmost importance 
in the development of Chinese philosophy, especially in the de- 
velopment of the ‘dialectic. Petrov believes that in the diagrams 
of the I ching, the early Chinese gave expression to the process of 
all-embracing motion and to the cyclical nature of that motion. 
Each successive work which grew up around the I ching was not 
only a quantitative addition, but represented a qualitatively 
higher understanding of the ancient text. WANG Pi’s synthesis in 
the Chou-i liieh-li places him among the great thinkers of the 
feudal stage of humanity (Dr. Petrov of course uses the term in 
its Marxian sense) , and sets him apart from both the Confucian 
and the Taoist traditional thinkers.’ The treatise is distinguished 
by its logical structure, the sequence of its ideas, and by laconic, 
at times figurative, language. The complexity and difficulty of the 
text lie in the fact that WaNc Pi expresses most of his ideas in the 
language of the I ching itself. A summary of Dr. Petrov’s analysis 
of the philosophic content of the work may be stated as follows: 


(1) The nature of the universe. It is not chaotic; there is mul- 
tiplicity in things but not chaos. Things arise according to 
their own laws. In things and in events WaANc Pi distinguishes 
their defining principles, in which are concentrated their es- 
sences, which in turn determine their signs (by which they are 
differentiated) . 


(a) Motion. Starting from the ideas in the Hsi-tzi chuan, 
Wane Pi develops his own theory. “ The affirmation of 
the universal struggle against each other of things and 
events is the thinker’s point of departure” (p. 63). 


® For an appraisal of Wana Pi’s place in the evolution of the study of the I ching, 
ef. Hellmut WitHeLm, Die Wandlung (Peking, 1944), pp. 129-183. On pages 130-132, 
Dr. WitHELM translates section 4 of the Chou-i liieh-li. 
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With Wane Pi, Yin and Yang are transformed from 
simple forces in nature into general principles of activity. 
Interaction of these principles is the source of motion 
and change. That source is in nature itself; but at the 
same time these principles are themselves opposite forms 
of the manifestation of the One which has a metaphysi- 
cal supernatural character. 

(b) The One, the Dominant. This is the central concept of 
his philosophy. Wanc Pi sees in it the fundamental law 
of the world. It has an absolute, universal, and sub- 
stantival character; it directs the world and its motion. 
It is all-pervading and all-embracing. Classifying all 
things, it manifests itself in the multiplicity of individual 
things and events, and ties them into a single ordered 
system. Prtrov believes that this concept has its proto- 
type in the 7'ao of the Tao-té ching and its commentary. 
Although Tao in its Taoist sense is never used in the 
Chou-i liieh-li, one may establish the equation between 
the two concepts by a historical study of Wana Pi’s 
work, 


(2) Dialecticism. In the Chou-i liieh-li we find a brilliant example 





of dialectical thought which, Petrov believes, goes back to the 
I ching. In Wanc Pi’s treatise we find ideas of general motion, 
of a general connection between events, of ordered nature, of 
struggle, and of the interpenetration of opposites. WANG Pi’s 
dialecticism is illustrated in the pairs of opposites given in the 
Chou-i liieh-li: the one and the many, motion and rest, light 
and dark, strong and weak, creative and receptive, the es- 
sence of a thing and its manifestation in the outer world. In 
his analysis of the Hexagrams he uses the terms “ decline ” 
# and “ flowering” 4. The dialectical element in his epis- 
temology is his idea of motion between image-representation 
and concept. In PEetrov’s opinion, WANG Pi’s otherwise clear 
dialectical view of nature is clouded by the introduction of an 
absolute metaphysical truth, i. e., the One or Dominant; and 
thus his system shares the fate of all systems of objective 
idealism. 
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(3) Epistemology. Wane Pi enriches and expands the epistem- 


ology of the Hsi-tzi chuan, adding his concept of the one 
and the many. He insists on observation of and reflection 
upon phenomena—the reality surrounding man. The success- 
ful activity of man depends on the degree to which he has 
observed reality and reflected upon its essential content. 
Visual perception is the foundation of knowledge in the Hsv- 
tz chuan, and it is also that for WANG Pi. Mere observation 
with Wane Pi does not lead to the formation of images. He 
requires reflection about activity and a comprehensive grasp 
of the idea of things, and thus a revelation of their true 
nature. The epistemological process according to WANG Pi 
may be summarized as follows: first, the observation of 
reality, of the creative activity of nature, the singling out of 
its essence, which is change, leading to the formation of 
“ thought ” concerning the universal mutability of the world 
surrounding man; secondly, the embodiment of this thought 
in an “image”; thirdly, the expression of the image in 
a word. Wana Pi insists on flexibility in studying the J 
ching and the reality in general. He claims a relative, not 
an absolute, correlation between image and thought and 
believes that any thought whatever can be expressed in 
images. In Wana Pi’s writings the term “ image ” has two 
aspects: (1) In his epistemological theory, the image is a 
representation, the result of sensory perception of reality, the 
first and lowest stage in the process of knowledge. (2) In 
his I ching interpretations, image is an expression of thought 
through the selection of a thing or an event from the outer 
world; it represents in itself a means of expressing thought and 
of transmitting thoughts for general use, particularly the 
thoughts of the ancients which had come to them from obser- 
vation. For Wane Pi a thought is a general concept, ab- 
stracted from the phenomena of the real world. The formation 
of a thought-concept is the last stage in the essential epis- 
temological process of Wane Pi. 


Dr. Petrov summarizes WANG Pi’s synthesis of Taoism and the 
I ching in the following propositions: 
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(1) An affirmation of the monism of the world in all its multi- 
formity on the basis of a solution of the problem of the one 
and the many. 


(2) The foundation of the principle of activity, motion, and 
change which embraces the whole world; he makes this prin- 
ciple into a universal law of the world; it is the chief form of 
the manifestation of the one and the many. His monist 
conception is so strict that it leads him to assert that the 
source of motion and change is in the One. 


(3) Man’s knowledge of the surrounding world of activity is a 
complex process in many stages, from image-representation, 
as the result of sensory perception, to the formation of con- 
cepts and logical categories. In his logical categories WANG 
Pi is looking for the fundamental points of knowing which 
express the connections between phenomena, and for their 
general principles which embrace the general content of the 
outer world. 


In discussing WANG Pi in relation to his period, Perrov takes 
as axiomatic HxGEt’s assertion that philosophy is “epoch ex- 
pressed in thought.” Dr. Perrov’s analysis seems to me somewhat 
over-simplified, but it is also very plausible and suggestive. He 
regards WANG Pi as a feudal bureaucrat living in a time when the 
landowners and the court were trying to consolidate their position 
after a serious revolt. Thus WANG Pi, as a member of the ruling 
class, discarded quietism and found in philosophic Taoism the 
justification for a strong central government. He was a member 
of the governing class and thus was opposed to all centrifugal 
movements likely to destroy the unity of the state. The Chou-i 
liieh-li, in the form of its insistence on the domination of the one 
over the many expresses the ideal of centralization, the idea of a 
strong staté; Wana Pi explicitly advocates it. His world view 
reflects the stratification of feudal society with its interconnections 
and interdependences. Wana Pi’s time was one of struggle, 
tension, and change, a continually shifting balance among social 
groups. His dialectic, like that of Heraclitus (who lived in the 
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time of conflict following the Persian conquest of the Ionian 
colonies), springs from an unstable social background and a 
sharpening of class struggle. 

Following the exposition of WANG Pi’s philosophy, Dr. Petrov 
has given us a translation of the Chou-i liieh-li. This translation 
consists of two versions printed on facing pages. The first is a 
scrupulously literal rendering, the second is somewhat more free 
permitting a clearer understanding of the compact and highly 
allusive text. The six main divisions of the text are subdivided 
by Petrov to indicate shifts in subject matter. The method of 
presentation is excellent, and it is to be hoped that it will be 
adopted by other scholars dealing with philosophic texts. The 
notes are full, and all allusions are carefully identified. A glossary 
given at the end of the translation (pp. 124-134) is of value to 
students of Chinese philosophy in general, and to students of 
Wang Pi and his contemporaries in particular. The translation 
follows, with few exceptions, the explanations of the T‘ang com- 
mentator, Hsine Shou #HhE4, but all variants and deviations are 
explained and justified. 

The work is completed by an index, plates reproducing the 
stele text, and a short, rather poor bibliography. Format and 
typography are excellent, misprints few. 

In conclusion, it is the reviewer’s opinion that this monograph 
represents a substantial advance over previous studies of its kind. 
One need not agree with all of Dr. Perrov’s assumptions, but 
they are clearly stated and may be accepted or rejected by the 
reader. This is assuredly preferable to the latent prejudice and 
unspoken predispositions of so many writers on Chinese philoso- 
phy, both Chinese and Western. Confucian moralists have dealt 
harshly with Wana Pi, and Western writers have often echoed 
those judgments, or, like L. Wrecrr, have introduced their own 
prejudices. The present work has done much to give Wane Pi 
his rightful place in Chinese philosophy and in world philosophy in 


general. 
ARTHUR F, Wriaur. 


Peiping 1946. 
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Alexandro VaLiGNANo, S. J., Il cerimoniale per i missionari del 
Giappone: Avertimentos e avisos acerca dos costumes e ca- 
tangues de Jappao. Edizione critica, introduzione e note di 
Giuseppe Fr. Scuirre, S. J. Rome: Edizioni di “Storia e 
Letteratura,” 1946. Pp. 359. 


The wealth of the still unpublished documents relative to the 
early Christian missions in Japan is suggested by the appearance 
at this late date of the important work of VALIGNANO, one of 
the key figures of sixteenth-century Jesuit activities in the East. 
VALIGNANO, who was Visitor-General of the Society of Jesus in 
the Orient, arrived in Japan in 1579 and during the period 
1579-1582 made a thorough investigation of the Society’s mis- 
sions in that country and of the problems confronting the propa- 
gators of the Catholic faith. The Visitor concluded after a year 
of study that the progress of Christianity in Japan was being 
retarded to a marked degree because of the failure of the Jesuits 
to conform to local customs. Among others Otomo Yoshishige 
KR RSE, “ King ” of Bungo, had impressed on VALIGNANO that 
it was “a sign of little intelligence that a few foreigners should 
presume to induce Japanese gentlemen to renounce their own 
customs and the forms of courtesy of their own land in order to 
conform to those of the foreigners.” The Visitor decided that, for 
the missionaries to gain the respect of the Japanese, it was im- 
perative that they conform to the customs and courtesies prevalent 
in Japan. Moreover, it was not the conduct of the layman that the 
Fathers were to imitate, but that of the most influential among 
the native clergy, the Buddhist priests of the Zen sect. It was to 
implement these decisions that the present work “ Avertimentos e 
avisos acerca dos costumes e catangues [katagi: VA | de Jappéo 
was composed in October of 1581. Furthermore, it is important 
to note that the use of this Account of the Customs of Japan as a 
guidebook for members of the Society in Japan was obligatory 
from the time of its promulgation until superceded by a new Rule 
in 1592. 

Father Scutrre’s excellent introduction recounts in detail the 
circumstances leading up to the composition of the Avertimentos 
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and traces its subsequent stormy history. The correspondence 
between VALIGNANO and Acquaviva, General of the Order, who 
became alarmed over certain aspects of the guidebook, furnishes 
ample testimony that the Japanese were not the source of all of 
the Father Visitor’s problems. The latter, moreover, seems not to 
have been unprepared for trouble from this other quarter. A copy 
of the Avertimentos was not forwarded to Rome via the usual 
channels, lest a casual reading of the document by one totally un- 
familiar with the circumstances surrounding the missions in Japan 
give rise to unwarranted scandal. VALIGNANO had intended to 
take it to Rome himself, but because his appointment to the post 
of Provincial of Goa made this impossible, the document was 
finally entrusted to Father Nuno Ropricuss, who accompanied a 
Japanese mission to Rome in 1584. 

Towards the end of 1585, Acquaviva penned a long letter to 
VALIGNANO in which he expressed his views on the proposed adop- 
tion of Japanese customs. That the Fathers learn and imitate 
Japanese eating habits and routine courtesies in conversation and 
social intercourse seemed both justifiable and advisable to the 
General. He had grave misgivings, however, over the privileges 
and honors that would accrue to the Fathers should they conform 
to the usage of the Zen hierarchy. That a Jesuit Father should 
travel about with a retinue of servants was difficult to reconcile 
with the degree of humility prescribed in the Rule of the Order. 
ACQUAVIVA’s greatest concern seems to have been the integrity of 
the Rule, and he expressed a fear lest “ induat Societas in Japone 
aliam faciem.” 

In order better to understand the reasons for Acquaviva’s con- 
cern, it may be helpful to translate here a few passages from 
Chapter One of the Avertimentos: 


“4. Thus, in order that the Fathers and Brothers may know 
how they are to act, it is first of all necessary that they determine 
and learn well their stations and the ranks in which they may place 
themselves to correspond with the dignities and honors of the 
bonzes, and thus be able to deal with the latter and with the other 
Japanese lords. 
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“5. To this end, it seems expedient that the Fathers and 
Brothers, who are the bonzes of the Christian religion, place them- 
selves at least on the same level as that held by the bonzes of the 
sect of Zenshi [iii] which is considered in Japan as the foremost 
of all, and is the one which has the most intercourse with all 
classes of Japanese. In this sect the chiefs are called T'd6 [38%] or 
Choré [42%], which is the same thing; now of these there are 
many, but among them there are five who are Choro of the five 
temples of Gosan [1] which is in the Miyako [4b], and of these 
five, one is the most important and the head of all, called the 
Nanzenji no [i|nché [Faie=# 2 be]. Thus all the Fathers will be 
of the rank commonly held by the Chord, and the Regional 
Superiors of that of the five Chérod of Gosan, and the Superior of 
Japan will be classed with the most important Nanzenji no 
[iJnché” (pp. 122, 124, 126) . 


“24. When the Fathers go out of the house or travel from one 
place to another, they should whenever possible take along a 
Brother or Dojuku [fF] 7% : a type of Japanese lay brother] with at 
least two servants to accompany him. And the Brothers should 
be accompanied by at least one servant when they leave the village 
where they dwell . . .” (pp. 140, 142). 


VALIGNANO’s reply to Acquaviva insisted that the proposed 
assimilation, if properly supervised, would not prejudice the Order. 
He further respectfully suggested that the General had been sub- 
jected to exaggerated reports of the state of affairs in Japan. That 
priests in Japan had private secretaries just as did the Cardinals 
in Rome was not a case of vain luxury but a vital necessity, since 
none of the priests could write Japanese (“. . . letra del Japon la 
qual ninguno dellos sabe . . .”). 


During VALIGNANO’s second visit to Japan (1590-1592) , a new 
Book of Rules was composed, but the Avertimentos was not made 
part of it. The equating of the components of the mission with the 
Zen hierarchy had created such a stir in Rome that VALIGNANO 
evidently thought it the better part of wisdom to drop the whole 
matter. Thus in 1592 the Avertimentos ceased to be operative. 

The present edition is based on what appears to be the only 
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extant manuscript, that of the Archivum Societatis Iesu Ro- 
manum. The work consists of seven chapters, plus a later revision 
of Chapter One. Some idea of the scope of the treatise may be 
gained from the chapter headings themselves: I. On the Means of 
Acquiring and Maintaining Authority in Treating with the Japan- 
ese. II. On the Means of Gaining the Affection of the [Japanese] 
Christians. III. On the Courtesies to be Observed by the Fathers 
and Brothers in Treating with the Foreigners. IV. On Offering 
and Accepting Sake and Sakana. V. On the Conduct to be Ob- 
served by the Fathers and Brothers Among Themselves and with 
Others of their Households. VI. On Receiving Ambassadors or 
Other Persons of Importance and the Food and Gifts to be 
Offered Them. VII. On the Construction of Our Houses and 
Churches in Japan. 

Accompanying the Portuguese original, on the facing pages, is a 
translation into Italian. I have merely spot-checked the transla- 
tion against the original text, and it appears to be a perfectly 
adequate, literal version. The many Japanese words appearing in 
the text are, when identifiable, written in characters following the 
Portuguese romanization and the same words are transcribed in 
the Italian version according to the Hepburn Romaji. The Italian 
translation, by the way, is not the work of Father Scutrrs, but 
of Fathers P. Prrri and L. da Fonseca, and the introduction and 
notes were also translated, presumably from Father Scuwvrre’s 
original German manuscript. All of which brings up the question 
of the advisability of having translated this work into Italian in the 
first place. Certainly the average student of the Far East is apt 
to find the Italian translation of no more use than the Portuguese 
original. This question of language, of course, in no way detracts 
from Father Scutrre’s sound and thorough scholarship. He has 
made a valuable contribution to the understanding of Japan’s 
early contacts with the West. 

Raymonp K. Waters. 


Harvard University. 
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Heinrich Zimmer, Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and Cvvili- 
zation, edited by Joseph CAMPBELL. The Bollingen Series VI. 
New York: Pantheon Books Inc., 1946. Pp. xiii + 248, pls. 
70. $4.50. 


In 1942 Heinrich ZimMeEr gave a course of lectures at Columbia 
University. After his death in 1943, his lecture notes were edited 
and rearranged by Mr. Joseph CAMPBELL. The book under review 
is the result of these labors. In discussing the book it is well to 
bear in mind its posthumous character. Had Zimmer lived he 
might well have added to or changed the text in order to present 
more clearly his point of view. 

ZIMMER interprets Indian symbols and mythology by explaining 
the metaphysical ideas and yoga experiences which he believes 
underlie them. “ Our task,” he says, “as students of Indian myth 
and symbol, is to understand the abstract conceptions of India’s 
philosophical doctrines . . . ,” and again, “ The mythical tales 
are meant to convey the wisdom of the philosophers and to ex- 
hibit in popular, pictorial form the experiences or results of yoga.” 
This method of investigation seems to the reviewer too limited. 
But before criticizing it, it is only fair to show its advantages. 

ZIMMER’s method can be used successfully in dealing with two 
fields of Indian studies: the Tantric symbolism, and those myths 
of the epics which are primarily of philosophical interest. In the 
case of Tantric symbolism it is obviously the only method by 
which to proceed, for the symbols are expressly given meta- 
physical meanings by the Tantrics themselves. We possess texts 
by which to interpret them. Zrmmer’s explanation of the Sri- 
yantra in his chapter on Siva-Sakti is excellent, as are also his 
remarks on the dance of Siva. Here his interpretation can be 
shown to be the Indian interpretation. 

When dealing with the philosophical myths of the epics, one 
must proceed more cautiously, since the symbolism is not often 
explained by the texts themselves. Among ZImMMER’s successes 
I should list his interpretation of two mytls dealing specifically 
with maya.’ In one myth, Narada is shown the power of maya 


* The first of these myths is stated by ZrimMeErR (p. 27) to be given in the Matsya 
Purana. This is an error. The myth occurs in Brahma Purdna, Section 228 (Anan- 
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upon entering a lake which transforms him into a woman. The 
other is the extraordinary tale of how Markandeya wandered 
about inside the body of Visnu. Markandeya suddenly falls out 
of Visnu’s mouth into the surrounding waters. He asks himself 
if he is dreaming or if he is subject to an illusion. ZIMMER gives a 
psychological commentary that is valuable because it suggests 
a new approach to an important problem in Indian thought. 
“ Reality,” he says, “is a function of the individual.” While 
Markandeya was within the cosmic giant he perceived what was 
congenial to his nature and regarded this as reality although it 
was only a dream of the giant. Again, he says of Narada, “.. . 
the waters initiated him into the unconscious side of his own 
being.” In another section of the book, ZimMeEr develops a theory 
very close to primitive Buddhism: “ We are all of us . . . the 
victims of our own individual maya. . . . Were this not the case 
we should not be individuals at all.” 

But ZrmMe_Er’s method must be used with great care. One is apt 
to impute to the mythmaker psychological and metaphysical 
meanings which he never intended. I believe Zimmer often falls 
into this snare. He finds symbols of maya everywhere. From this 
book no one would ever conclude that only a part of Indian 
philosophy is monistic, and that only a part of that part accepts 
the theory of maya. 

When Zimmer applies his method to myths that are not prima- 
rily of philosophical content, the results seem to me unsatisfactory. 
An example is his treatment of snake-symbolism. He states on 
page 62 that the snake as the couch of Visnu is the animal counter- 
part of the anthropomorphic sleeper himself, and adds that snakes 
in general symbolize the life-giving power of the terrestial waters. 
The story of the snake, Mucilinda, who sheltered the Buddha is 
said to represent a reconciliation of the life-force with the severing 
of the bonds of life. Two chapters later, when Visnu is rescuing 
the earth from the serpent of the deep, the serpent (p. 78) 
“.. . represents, indeed, the all-containing substance of Vishnu, 
but on a primitive level of differentiation.” Visnu must counteract 


dasrama Edition). The second myth is, as stated, from Matsya Purdna 167.13 fi. 
(Anandasrama Edition). In the Calcutta text (1876) it occurs in 166.13 ff.) 
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“ , . that retrogressive tendency of his own substance.” In the 
story of Krsna and Kaliya the snake represents a destructive 
power, but on page 88 the snake-symbol represents the “ 
divine nature which the hero-savior . . .” Krsna concealed from 
mortals. At this rate I fail to see what advantage there is in 
speaking of symbols at all. The abstractions “ represented ” or 
“ symbolized ” are as various as the plots of all the stories in which 
snakes take part. 

In the Krsna-Kaliya story, Zimmer finds Krsna, in his nature 
of incarnate god, to be a “. . . mediator or moderator, between 
the antagonistic energies that are active in the life-process of the 
universe.” This approach to mythology by way of metaphysics 
is, I feel, most unsatisfactory when applied to the Krsna legend. 
It seems fairly obvious that most of this legend developed long 
before the identification of Krsna with Visnu. The Krsna myths 
still preserve a charming unintellectual freshness. Krsna seems to 
me far from embodying an Hegelian principle that includes mutual 
contradictories. 

In general, while some of ZIMMER’s work is of value, his method, 
when applied indiscriminately, will be found cramping, except 
by members of the metaphysical school of myth-interpretation.? 
Most scholars will favor the use of anthropology and history as 
well as metaphysics in dealing with myths, and will agree that 
much mythology, like poetry, springs from the heart without 
passing through channels of philosophical speculation. 


Daniev H. H. IncAtts. 
Society of Fellows 
Harvard University. 


M. Horincer, Etude sur le concile de Vaisali. Louvain: Biblio- 
theque du Muséon, 1946. Pp. 300. 


This monograph constitutes a welcome addition to our list of 
studies concerning the Second Council, or the Council of Vaisali 


*Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, perhaps the most eminent member of this school 
in Indian studies, has added a number of notes to the book under review. 
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(Pali Vesali) , held about a hundred years after the death of the 
Buddha. All students of Buddhism will be greatly indebted to 
Horrncer for his fine piece of work, which furnishes a good deal 
of information not only on the problem of the council, but also 
on the schism that divided the primitive Buddhist community. 
Otto Franke and Hendrik Kern had denied the historicity of this 
council, saying that the sources pertaining to it were purely 
literary fabrications. Hermann OLpENBERG, however, considered 
that the council was an undisputed historical fact. Other scholars 
like Wilhelm GeicrR and Louis de La VALL&E Poussin were 
inclined to the view that the council was a historical event, but 
that the accounts concerning it were modified and elaborated by 
later scribes. 

HoFINGER now joins these scholars with this able discussion 
of the problem. Following the example set by Jean Przyluski in 
his study of the First Council, Le concile de Rajagrha (Paris, 1926) , 
Horincer has gathered together the materials found in Chinese, 
Tibetan, and Pali sources, and has subjected them to a careful 
investigation and comparison. The accounts of the council as 
found in the Cullavagga and the Chinese vinayas of the Mahi- 
Sasaka, Dharmaguptaka, Sarvastivadin Milasarvastivadin, and 
Mahasanghika schools are translated in full here. As a result of 
his studies, Hormncer concludes that the Council of Vaisali was 
not a fiction, and that the sources pertaining to it represented an 
ancient and venerable tradition which later divided into two cur- 
rents, one being found in the vinaya of the Mahasanghika school, 
and the second in all the other vinayas. 

The translation of a few places could probably be improved. On 
page 25, I should suggest, “ He went asking for money from house 
to house, and whatever amounts were received, large or small, 
were all placed in the alms bowl ” for “ Ils mendiérent des piéces 
de monnaie, demandent que tous en déposent une certaine quan- 
tité dans le bassin K 4 CR SES DABArh . On page 31, the 
passage KHPA (“they put them in their footgear and 
went ”) is left out. On page 49, the meaning of #E KOR is “ The 
akusala dharma will be established successfully ” instead of “ Ils 
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sont remplis de défauts.” The translation of PEFE on page 145 
as “service and cult,” is incorrect, for this expression refers 
to the offerings honoring saints and deities, Skt., pijand, Tib., 
mchod pa. 

KENNETH CH‘EN. 


Harvard University. 


The Middle East Journal, published by the Middle East Institute, 
Washington, D.C. Subscription, $6.00 a year. 


The appearance of a new quarterly The Middle East Journal 
(Vol. 1, No. 1, January, 1947) , is indeed welcome. As the editorial 
foreword states, no apology is needed for introducing a new periodi- 
cal publication relating to a part of the world which is almost a 
terra incognita for most Americans. The present and future 
economic and political significance of this area need not be stressed. 
The journal gives its definition of the “ Middle East,” as the Arab 
states, Palestine, Turkey, and Iran; but peripheral areas, such as 
North Africa, Ethiopia, Turkestan, Afghanistan, and India will 
also be considered. The scope of the journal is broad, including 
the present-day cultural, economic, political, and social conditions 
of the states mentioned above, yet the common heritage and 
problems of all the countries will be stressed. The journal takes no 
editorial stand, and emphasizes its impartiality on all Middle 
Eastern issues. 

A regular feature of the journal, in addition to various articles, 
is a survey of the current events in each country entitled, “ De- 
velopments of the Quarter: Comment and Chronology.” A useful 
section on “ Documents” includes the texts of treaties, policy 
statements, and economic agreements relating to the Middle East. 
Book reviews are followed by an extensive bibliography of 
periodical literature. 

Ricwarp N. Frye. 

Harvard University. 
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An APPEAL FROM THE AMERICAN Book CENTER FOR WAR 
DEVASTATED LIBRARIES, INC. 


The desperate and continued need for American publications 
to serve as tools of physical and intellectual reconstruction abroad 
has been made vividly apparent by appeals from scholars in many 
lands. The American Book Center for War Devastated Libraries 
has been urged to continue meeting this need at least through 
1947. The Book Center is therefore making a renewed appeal 
for American books and periodicals—for technical and scholarly 
books and periodicals in all fields and particularly for publications 
of the past ten years. 

The generous support which as been given to the Book Center 
has made it possible to ship more than 700,000 volumes abroad in 
the past year. It is hoped to double this amount before the Book 
Center closes. The books and periodicals which your personal or 
institutional library can spare are urgently needed and will help 
in the reconstruction which must preface world understanding 
and peace. 

Ship your contributions to the American Book Center, c/o 
The Library of Congress, Washington, 25, D. C., freight prepaid, 
or write to the Center for further information. 
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